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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY FEBRUARY. 


**Read nature ; nature is a friend of truth ; 
Nature is Christian, preaches to mankin¢, 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed.”’ 


<= EBRUARY, with the 
farmer, affords a 

= comparative season 
for rest. Not that 
he has nothing to 

™ do, or only a little 
todo, for he may al- 
ways have enough. 
But, after the prop- 





may indulge in vis- 

Yiting, or reading, 

Wil@ar- or some. amuse- 

ie { ij E ment, without that 

—- hae 2 detriment to his in- 

— A ee terests which would 

—! —““-—— certainly follow, if 

he were to do so in the 

midst of his planting, or sum- 

mer or autumnal harvests. He 

“can, properly, find relaxation and rest from his 

more severe summer labors, and with a decided 
profit both to body and soul. 

_ It is probable that man has never lived in 

so interesting an age of the world as the pres- 

ent. An age of energy, of thought and of effort 

never before equalled. Never before were the ad- 

vances of science and literature so great, if we ex- 

cept, perhaps, the time of Elizabeth, in England. 

~ Scholars are exploring the immensity of the solar 

system, and plunging irtfto the very depths of ocean 

and earth, and in all their efforts are developing 

some substantial good for the human raee. The 

war, cruel and bloody as it has been, has stimu- 

lated the genius of our people to its utmost ten- 

sion, and has been the cause of unfolding a thou- 

sand useful contrivances, indirectly, for the arts of 





peace, that might have slumbered for ages, but for 
this moving power. And this progress has not 
been in the art of war alone. While new death- 
dealing instruments have been devised and multi- 
plied to an astonishing degree, and war vessels 
constructed with such a terrible power as to par- 
alyze and upset all previous notions of the mari- 
time world,—new contrivances have been sought 
out for the workshop and the farm; new books 
upon astronomy, geography, mechanics, chemistry 
and the art of agriculture, have been written in 
the most attractive style, and are crowded with 
that information which the farmer needs. 

Now, then, is his golden moment to read such 
books and establish a treasury of knowledge in 
his mind that shall become a perpetual well-spring 
of gratification and intellectual power. Many of 
these works have a direct bearing upon his occu- 
pation of life, and if these were understood, would 
become the source of permanent pleasure, as 
well as increase the profits of his labor. It is 
not now so essential to study the manipulations 
of the farm as it might have been fifty years ago 
In this respect great progress has been made. 
Every observing farmer’s son has had the means 
of learning, either in examples at home, or in hie 
vicinity, the best modes of planting, cultivating, 
and securing harvests,—something of the stock 
best fitted for his purposes, and of the construc- 
tion and arrangement of farm buildings, and that 
light, well-made and efficient implements and ma- 
chines are cheaper than those that are made, like 
“Pindar’s razors,” merely to sell. 

What he needs now, is to better understand 
the principles which govern things ; the laws, for 
instance, by which he can procure the best horses, 
oxen, sheep, or cows, and something more of 
animal physiology, so that he may know how to 
treat them, when obtained, and so to secure the 
largest possible profit from a given outlay. Every- 
thing is governed by fixed laws; all vegetable as 
well as animal products; all mechanism and art, 
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and everything that touches the ‘labor of the 
farmer, either in his flocks or fields. How impor- 
tant, then, that a portion of his time~should be 
devoted to an investigation of these things, which 
are so intimately connected with his labors, and 
so vitally affect his interests. 

And what else would be so pleasing for the 
present, as such a study. What amusements of 
a physical nature would give so much calm en- 
joyment, so much that will feed the mind in the 
future, so much that will be profitable to the far- 
mer in his business, and qualify him to take an 
active part in the public affairs of life, as wellas 
in his more persq@gal employments? The indi- 
vidual who is best informed in the common things 
of life, who is able to give a reason for what the 
world is perpetually doing and seeing, is infinitely 
more useful than he who is learned only on one 
or two abstruse subjects. Such persons, also, 
are more agreeable and attractive in conversation, 
and gain hearers and converts where the other 
entirely fails. 

The farmer, of all men, should be a constant 
student of natural philosophy. He should learn 
the “why and the wherefore” of the thousand 
things which are continually rising around him, 
and especially with regard to the wonders of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. Such study will 
increase the compass of his mind, greatly aid his 
conversational powers, and qualify him for such a 
teacher as every farmer should be in the midst of 
his family. His children will catch the tone of 
his mind, and thus unconsciously be led into habits 
of thought and investigation for themselves, which 
is the high road to usefuluess and distinction. 

Such a farmer will neither forget nor neglect the 
duties of the present month. He will see that 
his children avail themselves of the advantages of 

he common or high school, of the lecture-room, 
of opportunities for associating with those of their 
own age, and with those of mature years, in the 
agreeable and instructive gatherings so common 


.in New England society. 


He will also see that the animals which are de- 
pendent upon his care shall have that systematic 
attention which their dependent condition de- 
mands ; that all winter work, whether of the for- 
est or field, of house or barn, at market or at 
home, is promptly and judiciously performed ; that 
everything shall be done to make the work of the 
women light; that dry wood and soft water are 
abundant and convenient, .and that the “men 
folks” shall always give a “helping hand” in the 
house when it is called for. Under such circum- 
stances, the wife will be healthy and cheerful, and 
the one to whom all eyes of the household will 
constantly be turngd. Hers will be the most lov- 
ing and responsible position of life, the stay and 











charm of the family circle. The daughters wil] 
be gentle, graceful, affectionate and inte 

and the sons dutiful, manly and patriotic. Ng 
one has better opportunity to rear such plants ag 
these, than the farmer. May the month of Febs 
ruary be one of great progress with him and his, 
in all that elevates and ennobles our nature. 





SEEDING LAND TO GRASS. 

In two former articles we have spoken of the 
importance of this subject, and considered some 
of the leading points bearing upon it. We close 
now with brief reference to two or three addition. 
al points, hoping that others will express their’ 
views upon it through their columns. 

We suppose action never ceases in the soil 
wore thanin living plants. That by the dews, rains, 
and even atmospheric contact with a piece of sur. 
face, soil is acted upon by the ammonia and other 
agencies which they contain, and that this actiyi- 
ty is altogether greater where the sun’s rays have 
their full force upon it. A writer, in the Rural 
Register, (Baltimore) says that the rapid exhaug- 
tion of our very best soil is not due so much to 
constant cropping as to the hoed crops. One of 
the primary reasons why these crops have proved 
so deleterious to the soil, is the fact that the system 
of cultivation required to bring them to perfection, 
keeps the intervals between the growing plants w- 
terly bare during the hottest part of the year. The 
action of the sun upon these exposed surfaces, to- 
gether with the constant stirring of the soil for 
the purpose of keeping it loose and light and fri- 
able, whilst it promotes the solubility of the plant 
food, yet at the same time exposes the organic 
and inorganic substances which constitute in their 
several proportions the elements of fertility to 
great loss, both by evaporation and washing rains, 
A simple exposure of bare soil to the action of 
the sun and rain in summer time, kept constantly 
plowed, without any crop whatever being grown 


upon it, if not suffered to grow up in weeds, wil’ 


gradually cause it to lapse from a state of fertility 
into one of comparative barrenness. It will lose 
year after year, by evaporation and by leaching 
rains, the greatér portion of its plant-food, its vege 
table and mineral wealth. 

The observing farmer cannot fail to see this, 
and from it he may draw the following conclu 
sions, for it is susceptible of no other : 

First. That the exposure of the soil to the sun, 
heat and rain of our semi-tropical summers rapide 
ly exhausts its fertilizing elements. 

Second. The covering or shading of the soil 
preserves those elements, and induces the putres 
factive process in the surface of the earth itself, 
in scme degree. 

Third. That green crops, such as clover, should 
take the place of hoed crops more frequently in 
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our husbandry, and that the less frequently the 
surface of the soil is exposed to the wasting in- 
fluences of the summer sun, wind and rain, the 
longer it will retain its original condition of fer- 
tility. ’ 

Trees exert an influence similar to that which we 
attribute to the grain among the grass plants, only 
in a more appreciable degree. The great Hum- 
BOLDT said that, by felling the trees that cover the 
tops and sides of mountains, men were preparing 
two calamities for future generations—the want 
of fuel and a scarcity of water. Trees surround 
themselves with an atmosphere constantly cold 
and misty. They affect the copiousness of springs 
by sheltering the soil from the direct action of the 
sun, and diminishing the evaporation of the wa- 
ter produced by rain. The dreadful droughts which 
so frequently visit the Cape de Verd Islands are 
avowedly due to the removal of their forests. In 
India, a few years ago, a proprietor, in laying 
down some grounds, well watered by an excellent 
spring, for a coffee garden at Genmore, contrary 
to the advice of the natives, cleared the adjacent 
ground, when the supply of water soon vanished. 
Forests increase rain and moisture, and produce 
springs and running streams. Tracts destitute of 
woods become strongly heated, the air above them 
ascends perpendicularly, and this prevents the 
clouds from sinking, aad the constant winds (trade 
winds or monsoons) where they can blow uninter- 
ruptedly over large surfaces, do not allow the 
transition of vapors into the form of drops.* 

Such is the action, only in a smaller way, as we 
view it, of the grain crop upon the grass. 

From the investigation of this subject which we 
have been able to make, we have come to the con- 
clusion that, when lands are stocked to grass, the 
first essential to be secured is to keep the ground 
moderately moist,—and the second so to shelter 
the tender plants as to protect them from the rays 
of the sun and high winds, as that they shall not 
be withered by one nor lacerated or broken by the 
other! With a deficiency of water in the ground, 
sunny and warm days, which under other circum- 
stances would be the most favorable for growth, 
actually prove the most pernicious, particularly 
for summer plants, which have not yet had time 
to push their roots deep into the soil where there 
still exists a supply of water that might convey 
food to them.t Or, where exposed to high winds 
that lash the plants against each other, or con- 
stant currents that desiccate both soil and plant, 
the results are equally ruinous to the crop. 

To revert for a moment to the shade theory. 
On visiting some of the largest and most produc- 
tive gardens in my knowledge, we have often been 


ano of Secretary of Bombay Geographical Society for 





surprised at the wonderful fertility of the soil, and 
the perfection of its products, whether of vegeta- 
bles, fruits, or flowers, where various plants were 
growing in a condition so crowded as to be touch- 
ing each other. Indeed, in sSme instances, not a 
foot of cultivated soil could be seen, the gpaces 
between the stems of the plants being thoroughly 
covered with some sort of litter, and the only bare 
places the paths of the garden! 

It is in such places, that we have witnessed the 
highest results of culture,—the most ample out- 
pouring of the generous soil into the lap of the 
skilful cultivator, That the soil is rich in such 
choice spots there can be no doubt,—but wouldit 
yield, comparatively, as much, were open spaces 
of bare surface left throughout the garden, equal 
to one-fourth of its whole area? 

Cannot the common farmer visit such places 
and learn their history with decided advantage to 
his general operations on the farm ? 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
STEEPS FOR SEED CORN. 


Having addressed an inquiry to the Scientific Amer- 
ican in regard to whethor you still published the New 
England Farmer, and whether they could tell me the 
amount of copperas required to the bushel oe = 
in applying it before planting, and how long it shoul 
soak, as suggested in a very old number of your work, 
by the suggestion of the American I desire you to 
give me the information. R. C. Harrison. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 5, 1864. 


Remarks.—Tie article to which our correspondent 
alludes is probably one published about ten years ago 
—the statement of a Mr. Wetmore. The sum of which 
is, that at noon of the day before planting, the seed 
was put to soak in a decoction of about an ounce of 
copperas in water sufficient to cover a quart of corn. 
The next morning the corn was taken out, about a 
pint of soft soap added to a peck, and thoroughly 
stirred, after which plaster enough to make it conven- 
ient for platiting, say one quart, was added. The 
whole field was planted with seed thus prepared, with 
the exception of four rows, which were planted with 
seed without preparation. Cultivation, &c:, the same, 
The result as stated by Mr. Wetmore was eleven bush- 
els and a half of ears on the four rows of unprepared 
seed, and seventeen bushels on four rows of copperas- 
steeped seed. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The first meeting of this society was on the 24th of 
February, 1829, when sixteen gentlemen convened at 
the insurance office of Zebedee Cook, Jr., 7/4 Congress 
street, Boston, for the purpose of instituting a Horti- 
cultural Society, when the Hon. John Lowell, of Rox- 
bury, was chosen Moderator, and Zebedee Cook, Jr., 
appointed Secretary. 

t was then voted—That Messrs. H. A. 8. Dearborn, 
Zebedee Cook, Jr., and Samuel Downer, be a Com- 
mittee to prepare a Coastitution and By-Laws for the 
government of the Society. 

Among the sixteen were two from Salem, Mr. Rob- 
ert Manning and myself. I am desirous to ascertain 
how many are now living. Those present at that 
meeting, as far as I can remember, that are deceased 
are Messrs. Manning, Dearborn, Cook, Downer, Bart- 
lett, Brewer, French and Phinney. if you can fur- 





{Liebig, Mod. Ag., page 196. 


nish the names of the sixteen for your journal, you 
will oblige, yours truly, Joun M. Ives, 
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CATECHISM 
a or 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 


BY JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M. A. 


[continvED. ] 


17 ---Of the Organic Food of Plants. 


Q. Do plants require food as animals do? 

A. Yes, all plants require constant supplies of 
food in order that they may live and grow. 

Q. Where do plants obtain their food ? 

A. They obtain it partly from the air and part- 
iy from the soil. 

Q. Do plants require two distinct kinds of 

‘ood ? 


A. Yes, they require organic food to support 
their organic part, and inorganic food to support 
their inorganic part. 

Q. Whence do they obtain organic food ? 

A. They obtain their organic food partly from 
the air and partly from the soil. 

Q Whence do they obtain their inorganic food? 

A. They obfiin their inorganic food wholly 
from the soil in which they grow. 

Q. Inwhat form do plants take in organic food 
from the air? 

A. In the form chiefly ‘of carbonic acid gas. 

Q. What is carbonic acid gas? 

A. It is a kind of air which has no color, but 
has a peculiar smell. Burning bodies are extin- 
guished in it, and animals die, and it is heavier 
than common air. It causes the boiling up of 
soda water, and the frothing of beer, and forms 
nearly half the weight of all limestone rocks. 

Q. Does carbonic acid gas form a large part 
of the atmospheric air? 

A. No, the atmospheric air consists almost 
entirely of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen 
gases. Five gallons of air contain about four of 
nitrogen and one of oxygen, but in 5000 gailons 
there are only 2 gallons of carbonic acid gas. 

Q. Do plants drinkin much carbonic acid from 
the air? 

A. Yes, they drink in a very large quantity. 

Q, How can plants drink in so lare a quanti- 
ty of this gas from the air, which contains so little? 

They spread out their broad thin leaves in 
great numbers through the air, and thus are able 
to suck in the carbonic acid from a large quantity 
of air at the same time. 

Q. How do they suck it in? 

A. By means of a great number of very small 
openings or mouths which are spread everywhere, 
especially over the under surface of the leaf. 

Q. Do the leaves suck in this carbonic acid at 
all times ? 

No, only during the day time. During the 
night they give off a quantity of carbonic acid. 

Q. What does carbonic acid consist of ? 

A. Carbonic acid consists of carbon, or char- 
coal, and oxygen. 

6 lbs. of carbon and 16 lbs. of oxygen form 22 
Ibs. of carbonic acid. ¥ 
Q. How do you prove this? 

A. By burning charcoal in oxygen gas, when 
carbonic acid gas will be formed. 

Q. Does the plant retain both the carbon and 
the oxygen contained in the carbonic acid that is 
absorbed by its leaves 2 








the oxygen again into the air. 

Q. How do you show that the leaves give of this 
oxygen gas? 

A. By putting a few green leaves under atum. 
bler or gas-receiver full of water, and setting 
them out in the sunshine, when small bubbles ¢ 
oxygen gas will be seen to rise from the leaves 
and to collect in the upper part of the tumbler, 

Q. Do the leaves of plants drink in anything 
else from the atmosphere ? 

A. Yes, they drink in watery vapor. 

- Q. What purpose does this vapor serve 2 

A. It serves in part to moisten the leaves and 
stems, and partly to form the substance of the 
plant itself. 

Q. Inwhat form do plants take in carbon from 
the soil? 

A. Inthe form of carbonic acid, humic acid, 
and some other substances which exist in the 
black vegetable matter of the soil. 

Q. In what forms do plants derive nitrogen 
JSrom the soil ? 

A. In the forms of ammonia and nitric acid. 


Ifl.---Of the Substance of Plants. 

Q. What does the substance of plants chiefly 
consist of ? 

A. ‘The substance of plants chiefly consists of 
woody fibre, starch and gluten. 

Q. What is woody fibre? 

A. Woody fibre is the substance which forms 
the greater part of all kinds of wood, straw, hay, 
and chaff, of the shells of nuts, and of cotton, 
flax, hemp, &c. 

Q. What ts starch? 

A. - Starch is a white powder, which forms 
nearly the whole substance of the potato, and 
about half the weight of oatmeal, wheaten flour, 
and of the flour of other kinds of grain cultivat- 
ed for food. 

Q. What is gluten? 

A. Gluten is a substance like bird-lime, which 
exists, along with starch, in almost all plants. It 
may be obtained from wheaten flour, by making 
it into a dough, and washing it with water. 

Q. Which of these three substances is usually 
most abundant in plants? ~ 

A. The woody fibre is the most abundant ia 
the stems of plants, and the starch in their seeds, 

Q. Is starch found in the roots of piants? 

A. Yes, it exists abundantly in the potato and 
other similar roots. 

Q. What do woody fibre and starch, and also 
gum and sugar consist of ? 

A. They all consist of carbon and water only, 

Q. May these substances then be Pee ye Srom 
the kinds of food which the leaves drink in from 
the air? 

A. Yes, because the leaves drink in carbonie 
acid and water. : 

Q. Can you tell, then, why the leaves give off 
the oxygen @f the carbonic acid into the air ? 

A. Yes, they require only carbon and water 
to form the-woody fibre and starch, of which they 
consist, and therefore they give off the oxygen 
of the carbonic acid because they cannot make 
use of it. 

Q. If plants suck in so much carbonic acid 
from the avr, may they not at length rob the air of 
the whole of the carbonic acid ti contains ? 





A. No, it retains only the carbon, giving off 


A. No, because new supplies of this gas are 
continually returning into the sir 
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Whence do those supplies come ? 

rs They come from dese sources ; firet, from 
the breathing of animals, since all animals throw 
off a small quantity of carbonic acid from their 
lungs every time they breathe. 

Second, from the burning of wood, coal, can- 
dles, &c., since the carbon which wood contains, 
when it burns in the air, forms carbonic acid gas 
just as carbon when burned in oxygen does. 

Third, from the decay of vegetables and Toots 
in the soil, since this decay is only a slow kind ot 
burning, by which the carbon of plants bécomes 
converted into carbonic acid. 

Q. Do animals and _ thus appear to live 

each other’s support ; 
or Yes, the moved produces carbonic acid 
upon which plants live, and from this carboni 
acid and water together, plants produce starch, 
&c., upon which animals live. 





ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCES UPON 
SOILS AND PLANTS. 

The essential elements of vegetable productive- 
ness are Earth, Air and Water. If we can place 
the first of these, the Earth, in proper condition, 
the other two will follow as a natural sequence. 
That is, when the soil itself is in a favorable con- 
dition to receive atmospheric influences, it will re- 
quire, and be greatly benefited by them, without 
further agency on our part. For instance: If a 
field is thoroughly drained, and then plowed and 
pulverized as is usually done where a good crop 
of grain is obtained, that field wlli constantly re- 
ceive fertilizing influences that a field undrained 
will not receive, although just as well plowed and 
pulverized. 

When a shower falls upon the drained field, the 
water percolates slowly, but’ constantly, through 
the whole earth to the bottom of the ditches. It 
Coes not rest upon the surface, nor meet with con- 
siderable obstruction on its way to the lowest 
point of drainage. The withdrawal of cold, stag- 
nant water has permitted the air to enter the soil, 
taking heat along with it, so that it has actually 
become warmed and dried to a certain extent, and 
has caused it to occupy less space than it did be- 
fore it was drained. The evidence of this may be 
seen in innumerable cracks, or crevices, which 
may be found onexamination to exist through the 
whole mass of earth, from the surface to the bot- 
tom of the drains, even though they go down 
four or five feet. This is the first effect of drain- 
age, and is the prime operation, on our part, to 
make the land ready for the reception of atmos- 
pheric influences ! 

Now the field is ready for the shower, or the 
dews that are distilled upon its surface, or upon 
the herbage that coversit. Rain water is charged 
—in greater or less degree—with salts as well as 
moisture, that act an important part in the growth 
of plants. These, finding little obstruction, de- 


or oxygenizing a little humus here, starting it into 
the fermentative process so that it shall be easily 
soluble—for the young rootlets to take up—or 
touching a grain of sand there, and fitting it to 
strengthen the tender plant, by covering its outer 
surface with a coat of mail as brittle as glass it- 
self, such as we find on the straw of wheat and 
other plants. 

But this is not all,—moisture descends in com- 
pany with these salts, and carries heat along with 
it. It descends freely through the cracks or fis- 
sures, already mentioned, imparting its warmthas 
it goes, so that after passing through the soil and 
reaching the outlet of the drain, it will often be 
found ten degrees colder than when it first entered 
the surface! 

This moisture is contained in the air, held there 
in solution, too thin and unsubstantial for mortal 
eye to see, and is continually passing into the soil 
and ranging freely‘through it,—as no cold and 
stagnant water is present to prevent its passage. 
Here, then, are two most important atmospherical 
operations upon soil that is fitted to receive them ; 
one actually imparting elements of fertility, and 
the other supplying a generous warmth through 
its recesses, with all the kindly influences that are 
gained from a well-constructed border, or the 
genial bottom heat of the hot-bed! But there is 
another agent at work no less important than 
these. 

Suppose the season to be a dry one; the earth 
languishes for the summer rain; the grass with- 
ers, the corn-leaves roll and the surface of our 
fields becomes like ashes. Can we rely upon any 
atmospheric influence under this condition of 
things, or has He who created the wonderful phe- 
nomena with which we must deal, left us helpless 
and incapable of securing the accustomed crop 
upon which our lives may depend? There are 
no clouds that promise rain, but the sun shines 


on. 
: ‘All in a hot and copper sky,”’ 


as though all vegetation must perish under it. In 
the midst of such a drought, however, the admos- 
phere is crowded with moisture, containing more 
than it does when showers are frequent. This at- 
mosphere rests upon the surface with a pressure 
equal to fifteen pounds to every square inch; and 
the soil being light and porous, greedily receives 
it and passes it along from particle to particle, 
distributes its ammonia and other salts, and its 
heat, as it goes. 

At length it reaches a point where the soil is 
cvoler than itself, and is at once condensed into 
water, and thus the atmosphere waters the well- 
drained soil through a pinching drought, and 
brings its plants to perfection. The beneficent 
operation, which is thus ever going on through 





scend frecly among the particles of soil, heating 


the long, hot days of July or August suns, is often 
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beautifully illustrated on our dinner tables when 
the pitcher is filled with cold water from the well. 


dry, but is soon covered with large, crystal drops, 
which are condensed from the vapor held in solu- 
tion by the air. The air comes in contact with 
the pitcher, by which, being colder than itself, its 
vapor is rapidly condensed and is seen in accumu- 
lated drops. This is precisely the process contin- 
ually carried on in the soil during a hot day by the 
atmosphere, and this is supposed to be what is 
meant by the decomposition of the air by the soil. 

The final purpose of the shower, then, may be, 
not merely to afford drink to the living plant, but 
to displace stagnant water in the soil and renew 
it by percolation. 





TWO FINE COWS. 

A writer in the Valley Farmer states that his 
brother, in Danube, N. Y., has two cows, native 
breed, which he kept on a five acre pasture, to- 
gether with “several calves, a heifer or two, and 
a horse.” The family of the owner of the cows 
consisted of three persons; he had a common 
share of company, and yet he sold, for several 
years in succession, $200 worth of butter a year, 
at an average of 21 cents a pound. Besides this, 
all the butter and milk that the family needed was 
used, and 400 pounds of pork made! He lays this 
success mainly to the treatment which the cows 
received. In the winter their stables were kept 
warm and clean. Running water and salt they 
could constantly get, but had no grain. Their 
pasture was rendered sufficiently dry by ditching, 
and produced abundantly of timothy red top and 
clover, so that some of each kind seeded. It was 
lightly top-dressed with plaster and ashes. Did 
not feed short in the fall. 

There is scarcely any product of the farm in 
which there is such diversity of result as in the 
product of milch cows. In this case, with only 
“good cows, not much more,” the writer says they 
produced more than a hundred dollars each, while 
the average, we believe, is but a trifle, if any, be- 
yond thirty dollars to acow! From the tenor of 
the whole article—which we have read with inter- 
est—we have no doubt that this unusual success 
was secured, mainly, by the treatment which the 
cows and the land upon which they were fed re- 
ceived, and not through any superior excellence 
of the cows. 

Since the introduction of pure blood animals 
from abroad, what are called native cows have 
gradually fallen into disrepute, and yet we believe 
a hundred natives, or grades,—as probably most 
of them are now,—may be found to-day, that will 
produce as much as a hundred pure blood cows 








Since preparing the above, we have found the 

following in the Country Gentleman: 
Two Extra Milkers. 

Messrs. Epirors :—The cows notieed in the 
Country Gentleman of the 26th November, as hay. 
ing produced large quantities of milk, must “cleay 
the track,” in order that I may “trot out” two 
Dutch heifers imported and now owned by myself, 

These heifers were imported in the autumn of 
1861, and were four years old last spring. One 
of them dropped a heifer calf on the 2d day of 
last April, that weighed at birth 92 pounds, and 
during the month of June following, a record of 
the cow’s milk was carefully kept, showing a re- 
sult of 17044 pounds for the month, or an aver. 
age of 56.81 pounds per day. The first six days 
in June she gave an average of 59.04 pounds per 
day, and on four respective days during the month 
she gave 60.50 pounds per day. 

The other heifer dropped a bull calf on the 26th 
day of last August, that weighed at birth 110 
pounds, and a record of this cow’s milk was kept 
from the 3d to the 9th day of September inclusive, 
showing a yield of 338% pounds, or an average of 
48.39 pounds per day. The calf of this cow was 
weaned when two days old, and fed upon a por. 
tion of the mother’s milk until he was eighty da 
old, when his weight was found to be 350 adn 4 
a gain of 240 pounds in eighty days, or just three 
pounds*per day. And this without an ounce of 
grain of any kind. W. W. Crenery, 

Highland Stock Farm, Belmont, Mass. 





For the New England Farmer, 
FRUITS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Farmer C., a dozen years ago, planted out about 
ene hundred apple trees. He kept the ground 
cultivated five or six years, then seeded down to 
grass. Before seeding it had commenced to come 
into bearing. Soon after seeding down his yield 
of fruit showed signs of growing less instead of 
more. Farmer C. could not understand why his 
orchard refused to yield him fruit. In conversa 
tion with a neighbor, he got an inkling of what 
was the matter. He was told the mischief lay in 
seeding down his young orchard, If that is the 
case, I will straightway break it up. He did so, 
The second year after cultivation he picked a 
heavy crop for so young an orchard. This year 
he has raised about three hundred bushels of 
fruit, the most of which he has sold for one dol 
lar per bushel. 

Farmer L., likewise, seeded down his young 
orchard, but the result was such that he soon 
plowed again. Now the trees are loaded with 
good crops —_ Not fully convinced, he left 
an isolated patch of trees growing in grase—or 
trying to grow. They bear no fruit to speak of, 
and are not half the size of others growing in his 
garden, located side by side. 

Farmer B. has had his young orchard down to 
grass for the last three or four years. His trees 
look forsaken and have been dying out the last 
year, and yield him no fruit of consequence. Hi 
garden lays along side of his orchard, and trees in 
that are growing and yielding finely. Another 
orchard, not three miles from the above, on a sim- 
ilar soil, — now five hundred bushels per an- 
num. The trees have been kept cultivated, but 





of any breed. 


bear marks of having been badly used, being bad- 
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ly scarred and mangled by careless cultivation. I 
have two orchards in view, located not over eigh- 
ty rods apart. One is seeded down to grass. he 
other has its trees all scarred and mangled by 
careless cultivation. Yet with this drawback the 
cultivated orchard is a long way ahead. 

Go where you will in the Northwest, trees are 
looking finely as a general thing, in cultivated 

unds. But as a general thing they are look- 
ing half starved, sickly and more dead than alive, 
where the grounds are overgrown with grass and 

eds. 
Experienced cultivators and observing men rec- 
ommend the following varieties as valuable ap- 

Jes for cultivation in the Northwest, and as be- 
ing extra hardy. They furnish a supply the year 
round : 

Red Astrachan, Dutchess Oldenburg, Fall Stripe, Ant. Straw- 
berry, Sweet Pear, Fameuse, Fail Wine Sap, Colvert, Cider, 
Sweet Wine, Tollman Sweet, Pomme Gris, Northern Spy, Win- 
ter Wine Sap, Perry Russet, Golden do., Raules Janct, Canada 
Black, Red Romanite, Dumelows. 

There are nearly as many more that promise 
well, but have not hed thorough trial, which will 

ive entire surety in their ability to stand our 

winters. 

Eastern varieties that are hardy grow very fair 
fruit and of good size. Canada and Eastern peo- 
ple are often at loes to recognize well-known va- 
rieties. L. L. FAIRCHILD. 

Rolling Prairie, Wis., Nov., 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PRINCETON. 


Twelve miles northward from the city of 
Worcester, there is a beautiful eminence called 
Wachusett Mountain. It is not a great moun- 
tain. It rears its conical head only about two 
thousand feet above Massachusetts Bay. It is 
the point of land that the eye ef the mariner first 
rests upon as he nears our coast. The view from 
the summit is an enchanting one. Wood, lawn, 
lake and river, all conspire to create a magnificent 
prospect. 

Nestled in the embrace of this mountain lies the 
quiet town of Princeton. It is noted for its salu- 
brious pe and delightful prospects. The 
town was nafmed from one of the early pastors of 
the Old South church in Boston—Rev. Thomas 
Prince, who was a large stockholder in the landed 
property of the place. This learned gentleman 
was something of an historian, having published 
in 1736 “The Chronological History of New Eng- 
land,” which was considered a work of considera- 
ble merit in those days. Only as many copies as 
had been previously subscribed for were permit- 
ted to be printed, the subscribers having the sat- 
isfaction of seeing their cwn names printed at the 
commencement of the voiume. 

In the summer months many people from the 
city resort here, seeking health and pleasure. It 
is situated only fifty miles distant from Boston, 
and is easy of access by railroad, so that the man 
of business who can ill afford the loss of time re- 
) mage for a trip to Saratoga can easily spend a 

ay at Princeton with his family, and gain real 
strength and vigor for future labor. A few inva- 


visitors constantly enjoying the hospitalities of 
the people. The three hotels being insufficient 
to accommodate so large a number, many a farnu~ 
house opened its doors to receive them. 

As an agricultural town, Princeton takes rank 
with the best towns in the State. No better pas- 
ture lands can be found anywhere than those ly- 
ing adjacent to the road leading from Princeton 
to Worcester. As a natural consequence, we find 
superior dairies. The dairy products amount to 
$75,000 annually. Much of the pasture land be- 
ing situated at an inconvenient distance from the 
farm buildings for dairy purposes, is devoted to 
making beef, some of the farmers turning forty 
head of beef cattle the present season. 

There are some noted farms and farmers in this 
town. Mr. Boylston occupies a farm which has 
been courted the model farm of the State in form- 
er years. The commodious buildings, majestic 
shade trees, trim fences, etc., are the theme of ad- 
miring remarks from all who visit the premises. 
In the same locality we find the residence of the 
late John Brooks, Esq., who was a truly progres- 
sive agriculturist. His many experimenis in feed- 
ing stock, testing the comparative value of differ- 
ent kinds of fodder, as well as his experiments 
with field crops, which are recorded in “The 
Agriculture of Massachusetts,” give abundant ev- 
idence of an investigating mind and persevering 
industry. Others in this vicinity have given evi- 
dence of skill in rural affairs, worthy of mention, 
if I had space; but rather than incur the risk of 
being tedious, I forbear to speak of them. 
Worcester, Dec., 1863. VIATOR. 





Remarks.—We thank “VIATOR” for this and 
other favors, and suggest that, as our paper is 
now enlarged to its former size, room may be 
found for his interesting articles, even if they are 
somewhat extended. 





For the New England Furmer. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD FOR NO- 
VEMBER, 1863. ° 

These observations are taken for and under the 

direction of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The average temperature of November was 40° ; 
average midday temperature, 45°. Th® corres- 
ponding figures for November, 1862, were 37° and 
42°. Wonees day, the 17th, averaging 57°; 
coldest day, the 30th, averaging 22°. Highest 
temperature 59° ; lowest do. 18°. 

Average height of mercury in the barometer 
29.22 inches; do. for November, 1862, 29.25 
inches. Highest daily average 29.69 inches ; low- 
est do. 28.83 inches. Range of mercury from 
28.79 inches to 29.69 inches. 

Rain fell on ten days; amount of rain 3.55 
inches,—no snow. Six days rain and snow in 
November, 1862, with 7 inchee snow and 1.05 
inches of rain and melted snow. ‘There were no 
entirely clear days; on three days the sky was 
entirely overcast. 

It will be noticed that the average temperature 
of the month was decidedly higher than the same 
month last year. The barometrical ave was 


lids spend the entire summer here, but the larger | lower, with more than three times as much rain. 
class of visitors remain but a few days, or weeks | The constant succession of cloudy days and the 


at most, and then give room to others. Durin 


small proportion of sunshine will be remembered. 





past summer there were about three h 
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For the New England Farmer. 
REMEDY FOR THE BORER. 


I derive much information, as well as pleasure, 
in reading your useful journal. I saw awhile since 
in the Farmer, a communication concerning a 
remedy for the borer, by F. N. Thayer, Black- 
stone, Mass. No one can deny the value of such 
a discovery, if effectucl, when we consider the 
thousands of trees destroyed by this insect, and 
many others made worthless. If this remedy is 
good, the public ought to know it. I have tried 
it—I admit at first with litile faith—and found it 


most satisfactory; easily applied, the trees pro- |. 


tected soon revived, and were not troubled with 
the borer, whilst all others suffered more or less, 
in spite of all the digging out, till they looked 
more like a target than a fruit tree. I feel that 
that the trifle paid for the informati®h was well 
invested, and feel thankful to the inventor for a 
remedy that removes the greatest difficulty to 
fruit-growing. With my present knowledge, I 
should not think of planting young trees without 
using this remedy. And then I should see my 
trees grow with their natural vigor without being 
marred and bored by this creature. If all who 
lant trees would use it, I think we should soon 
ear little of the borer. Its value to the commu- 
nity cannot be overrated; with it we can raise all 
choice fruits; without it, fruit-growing requires 
our constant care, and then we often fail. 
Such is my experience, Mr. Editor, with this 
ingenious discovery, that shows a thorough knowl- 
edge of the habits of this insect. 


Cumberland, R. I., 1863. A. C. FARMER. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT BEES. 


In the Farmer for Dec. 5th, I notice a quota- 
tion from an article written by Mr. J. Hazen, for 
the Country Gentleman, in regard to overstocking 
with bees. 

No doubt it can be done, but it is not so often 
as some suppose. Honey does not exist in con- 
dition to be gathered by bees at all times and sea- 
sons, and must be gathered in its season or not 
at all; as it vanishes like the manna of the Isra- 
elites; but while it lasts millions of bees can fiil 
their sacks as well as thousands. Hence swarms 
that are not ready to gather in honey harvest 
have no stores. 

Ihave become satisfied, from thirty years’ ex- 
perience, in bee management, with close observa- 
tion, opening and examining swarms at all times 
of the year, that itis from the mismanagement 
of the beekeeper, or no management at all, that 
bees do not store more honey, even to fabulous 
quantities. I have ey gt | taken one hundred 
pounds of honey from a single swarm, in one sea- 
son, and left plenty for winter ; have done it this 
last season, and as the writer says it has been a 
very poor honey season. 

In hives generally used bees have family store- 
room for about an average winter, (and frequent- 
ly are not allowed to fill that,) hence in hard win- 
ters for bees, they are short near spring, and fre- 
quently starve. Those that survive have not suf- 

ient stores to warrgnt supplies for breeding, 
hence breed little till the honey harvest comes ; 
then there isa small stock of bees to do the work 
of rearing brood, gathering honey, pollen, etc., 
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and keep up the necessary warmth in the hive, 
The consequence is, late swarms, honey season 
far advanced, or nearly over, the honey of the 
old stock consumed by brood, while some of the 
young swarms nearly fill their hive with comb 
and some honey, and later swarms less, or next to 


none. 

Should the fall be favorable for honey, some of 
the largest swarms will lay in sufficient for win. 
ter. Late swarms of few bees can do but little, 
and should either be doubled, sometimes tripled, 
or returned to the parent stock. 

A small supply of honey and pollen furnished 
to swarms in early spring will send out early and 
large swarms, which will store large quantities of 
honey for man and bees, in proper hives, in aver- 
age seasons. Bees too often starve through the 
negligence of their keeper, and they sometimes 
die leaving plenty of honey; sometimes die of 
disease. J. Curtis, Practical Apiculturist, 

New Britain, Ct., Dec. 8, 1863. 





For the New England Farmer, 
A QUERY FOR ARBORICULTURISTS. 


Does the sap which enters the roots of a tree 
go into the general circulation? or does each 
root-branch furnish nutriment to a corresponding 
portion of the loss—the two mutually acting up- 
on and sympathizing with each other ? 

In my orchard are three apple trees, standi 
in wettish ground, rapidly descending on one side 
to soil so wet as to produce sage grass, on the 
other gradually rising to dry and warm soils, 
On the wet side the limbs have been dying until 
full one-half of the top of each tree has been re- 
moved, while the up hill side of each top remains 
healthy and bore a good crop of fruit this season, 
Now if the acid is poison, drawn in by the roots 
dipping into the mud, and has been carried into 
the general circulation, why not the whole tree 
die ? R. B. H. 





SAFE FARMING. 


What a farmer wants, is success ; and he wants 
it immediately. If your book or your newspaper 
tells him what to do, he wants to be certain; he 
cannot afford to experiment. Well-to-do farmers 
may do that. But the man who bugs a farm, or 
but a few acres, doves it to reap benefit from it. 
He may have a family dependent upon his first 
year’s success ; or he may have debt to pay, which 
is generally the case. He must have success the 
first year, and the years immediately after. If 
not, be may lose his farm. Success in farming, 
as in life, is what we want. 

“Can I depend upon my book? Will my Val- 
ley Farmer or other agricultural journals not de- 
ceive me? I want to know this, if I am to fol- 
low their directions. They are published to make 
money; thatis clear. Do they also look to the 
good of the farmer ?” 

Yes, if your publisher is honest. Or, if not, it 
is for the interest of the publisher that he print 
what is beneficial, for that is what his paper is 
taken for. It is necessary then to at least appear 
honest. 

The young farmer, beginning life under such 
delicate circumstances—of debt and dependence 
—should not fear. If an agricultural book or pa- 
per misrepresents, it is only what the world some- 
times does; in all its departments (the world’s} 
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defects are found ; necessarily found, because hu- 
man affairs are imperfect. 

But our best agricultural books and papers are 
to be relied on; not of course always, for there 
must be more or less theory connected with the 
practical. It is theory that starts the practical 
—helps it along. The reader must have intelli- 
gence enough to disctiminate. Anggnorant farm- 
er will not do. He will drag along; no more. 
Our best farmers are our best thinkers; not our 
richest always, for some people have a great fac- 
ulty for saving. We know many such, with a 
good deal of native shrewdness, and more of par- 
simony—these people know how to hoard, how to 
strike a good bargain as well. 

But good common sense should the farmer 
bring to his vocation. He will then see what is 
merely opinion, and what is fact. He will not 
trust his year’s farming upon a vague statement. 
This he will do: when he sees his neighbor’s suc- 
cess, he will inquire into that success. If that 
neighbor is an honorable man, he will tell him 
about the modus operandi of that success ; not the 
success of one year, but success generally; and 
relate what he knows about the matter; and that 
is no more nor less than communicating his suc- 
cess. Now this honorable, successful farmer, not 
only communicates to his neighbors, but also to 
agricultural papers. Such men write our success- 
ful farming books. You want to know your man 
then ; and you want to know him by his success. 
As you must have some pattern to follow after, 
take the successful kind of farming, practiced by 
honorable men. That is the whole nut of the se- 
cret. Example is the grand lever in farming. 





GREASE, OR SCRATCHES ON HORSES. 

Scratches, as this disease is commonly called in 
New England, is not dangerous, or difficult to 
cure, unless neglected by the grossest carelessness 
and abuse. It is occasioned, sometimes, by cut- 
ting the hair from, and thereby exposing the 
hinder heels to the operation of cold and wet. In 
winter when the legs most require warmth and 
protection, the heels are deprived of the covering 
which nature intended should protect them, and 
parts where the blood flows most tardily are laid 
bare to the effects of evaporation and frost. 

Turning out to grass, especially during the 
colder months, when the wet is particularly abun- 
dant, and the bite short, is another fruitful source 
of this affection. Allowing the mud to remain on 
the parts after the horse is returned to the stable, 
anda general neglect to keep the feet and legs 
clean, is, perhaps, the chief cause of this painful 
disease. 

The earliest symptom of ‘‘grease” is the crack- 
ing of the skin of the fetlock, very niuch as the 
hands become “chapped” in cold weather. The 
legs then swell, accompanied by more or less 
fever. If the hair should be examined, it will be 
discovered loaded with scurf about the roots, 
while one foot will be frequently seen employed 
to scratch the back of the opposite leg. At the 
same time, the part begins to exude a thick, 


unctuous moisture, from which the disease de- 
rives its name. This hangs upon the hairs of the 
heel in heavy drops. It is an offensive secre- 
tion. 

Should no regard ‘be now bestowed upon the 
sufferer, and the horse worked on despite the 
lameness, the skin swells, white cracks, deep and 
wide, appear upon the inflamed integument, the 
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lines of division ulcerate, sometimes very badly, 
and a thin, discolored and unhealthy pus mingles 
rwith the discharge. 

The remedy for this disease is simple enough, 
but the preventive, cleanliness, is still more easy. 
Wash the parts in warm suds of castile soap, rub 
them with some soft, fresh oil, with the fingers, 
and keep the horse warm and quiet. 

Mayhew, in his excellent work, “Ae Illustrat- 
ed Horse Doctor,” recommends the following, to 
be used three times each day, viz. : 

Lotion for the Earliest Stages of Grease. 


Animal glycerin. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccoecess half a pint. 
Chioride Of zinc... .cecccccsccccesccsecccces half an ounce, 
Water... cccccoccccccccccccccsccccccccccccsos six quarts, 
Lotion for the Ulcerative Stage of Grease. 
Chloride Of SINC. .ccccocccccccecescodccccccees one ounce. 
Creasote...cecccccccccccccccccccecccccoccces four-ounces, 
Strong solution of white oak bark.........es+0, one gallon. 


But, we urge again, a humane care of the ani- 
mal—when this is observed, the disease will never 
appear. 





FEEDING CaLves.—A friend of ours who has 
great success in raising calves on skimmed milk 
and “corn pudding,” adopts the following meth- 
od: He never lets the calf suck the cow, but 
teaches it to drink out of a pail. When the calf 
is three or four days old, he takes about a teacyp- 
ful of corn meal and pours a pint of hot water over 
it, stirs it up and lets it scald for a few minutes. 
He then pours on three or four quarts of skimmed 
milk, or as much as the calf will drink. In the 
meantime he has had a piece of iron heating in the 
stove. When red hot he stirs the milk with it. 
This “scorching the milk” he considers of the 
greatest importance when calves are fed on 
skimmed milk. It prevents it from scouring the 
calves. As the calf grows older he inereases the 
quantity of corn meal. When three weeks old he 
gives at least a pint at eacl) meal. The skimmed 
milk, at first, is only twelve hours from milking, 
but when the ealf is older the milk may be al- 
lowed to stand twenty-four or thi')-ix hours 
before it is skimmed.—-(enesec Farmer. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
ONION PUZZLE. 


Your correspondent will find the solution of his 
thick necked and pee onions growing side by side 
in the difference of seed. His seed mig t have been 
the product of a scullion (thick ny! and perfect 
onion respectively. As “like ets like,” the seed 
from perfect onions produces perfect onions, and the 
seed from scullions produces scullions, other things 
being equal. Poor soil, deep planting, and seed from 
immature thick necked onions will produce scullions. 
If you wish perfect vegetables, be careful what seed 
you sow. L. L. F. 

Rolling Prairie, Wis. 


PRODUCT OF 31 SHEEP. 
T have sold from thirty-one sheep the past season 
1.25 worth of wool, being a trifle over $9 a head. 
hey were neither coarse or fine wool. They raised 
me forty-six lambs, which were sold at the market 
price. Mito LAWRENCE. 
Passumpsic, Vt., 1863. 





THREE HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


Be sure and cover the bits of your bridles with 
leather, to prevent the frost from making the 
mouths of your horses sore. It is downright cru- 
elty to put an iron bit into a horse’s mouth on a 
cold morning. If you doubt it, bit yourself some 
day when the mercury stands below zero. 

hen you cut India rubber, keep the blade of; 
your knife wet, and you can then cut it without 
difficulty. 

We have heard of and tested a great many 
kinds of waterproof blacking for winter boots. 
Let us tell you what we have tried for two win- 
ters, and found to be the best article we know of. 
When your boots are stiff and you think need oil- 
ing, wash them in castile soap-suds—oil before 
the leather dries, (you may use blackball or any 
kind of grease ;) have a saturated solution of gam 
shellac in aleohol—anybody can make it, as all 
there is to be done is to dissolve in a pint or half- 
pint of alcohol just as much shellac as the liquid 
will take up—and apply this solution with a 
sponge to the oiled boots. In two or three min- 
utes the shellac will dry and harden, and you will 
have a coating on your boots through which the 
water Pavnamry fe any possibility penetrate. Try 
it, reader.— Germantown Telegraph. 





LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 


A most singular discovery, the credit of which 
appertains, we believe, to Mr. Jesse, is that of the 
antennal language of insects. Bees and other 
insects are provided, as everybody knows, with 
feelers or antenne. These are, in fact, most del- 
icate organs of touch, warning of dangers, and 
serving the animals to hold a sort of conversation 
with each other, and to communicate their de- 
sires and wants. A strong hive of bees will 
contain thirty-six thousand workers. Each of 
these, in order to be assured of the presence of 
their queen, touches her every day with its an- 
tenne. Should the queen die, or be removed, 
the whole colony disperse themselves, and are 
seen in the hive no more, perishing every one, 
and quitting all the store of now useless honey 
which they had labored so industriously to collect 
for the use of themselves and the larve. On the 
contrary, should the queen be put into a small 
wire cage placed at the bottom of the hive, so 
that her subjects can touch and feed her, they are 





contented, and the business of the hive proceeds 


as usual. Mr. Jesse has also shown that this ap. 


tennal power of communication is not confined 
bees. Wasps and ants, and probably other Pag 
sects, exercise it. If a caterpillar is placed negr 
an ant’s nest, a curious scene will often arise, A 
solitary ant will perhaps discover it, and 
attempt to draw it away. Not being able to ag. 
complish this, it will go up to another ant, by 
means of th@antennal language, bring it to the 
caterpillar. Still, these two, perhaps, are unable 
to perform the task of moving it. y will 
arate and bring up reinforcements of the com. 
munity by the same means, till a sufficient num. 
ber are collected to enable them to drag the cater. 
pillar to their nest.—Once a Week. 


CHURNING IN WINTER. 


The frequent inquiries for a sure method of aj. 
ways churning butter as quickly and of producing 
as good an article in winter as in summer, we can. 
not well answer, for the substantial reason that we 
knew of no such method. Good mixed feed for 
the cows, keeping the milk and cream from freez- 
ing, and bringing the cream to a proper tempera. 
ture before beginning to churn, comprehend about 
all we can say on the subject. 

A subscriber, a lady, at Locust Valley, Queen’s 
Co., N. Y., communicates to the American Agri- 
culturist her method of making butter in winter, 
which she thinks far surpasses any other play 
which she is acquainted with. She writes that 
“by this method the full quantity of butter is ob- 
tained, the quality is om to that of grass butter, 
the buttermilk is rich and remains sweet for drink. 
ing or culinary purposes, such as making rice 
puddings, and the process is certain and simple, 
and attended with little trouble. It is as follows: 
The cream is skimmed each day, and placed at 
once in a kettle, and the kettle put into hot water 
(to prevent scorching,) and put over the fire, 
The @ream is allowed to scald, without boiling. It 
is then put into a vessel and set aside ; each day's 
cream being in like manner scalded, and added to 
the mass, unti] enough for a churning is obtained. 
The churning is commenced immediately after 
adding the last day’s cream, which brings the 
whole to a proper temperature, without thinning 
by the addition of hot water.” 


WINTER THE TIME TO THINK.—Winter is the 
time for farmers to think—spring, summer, and 
fall to work ; and the three latter seasons’ labor 
will be to little profit, if the time of the first shall 
have been misspent. All the plans of the next 
season’s operations should be laid and well con 
sidered during winter. All improvements, all 
designs for new operations; all the work to be 
done, should the : be considered and prepared for 
so that, when tue time for work arrives, he will 
have nothing to do but to “go ahead.” Then he 
has no time to think; but if he has been wise 
og winter, he will have no need of it. Itisa 
pitiful sight to look at in the spring, when all na- 
ture is in an ecstacy of delight, to see a farmer 
flying about “like a hen with her head cut off,” 
trying to do a thousand things at once, not know- 
ing which to do first, ranning here and runni 
there in search of rusty implements, some of whi 
require repairs, some can’t be found, the plowing 
season passing away, the planting season rapidly 
apap and he not prepared for anything. O, 
it is pitiful !—Zachange. 
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gONG OF THE BLACKSMITH’S WIFE. 


~M bushend‘s 9 bisctomith, end vhere will you Sind 
Aue more industrious, faithful and kind ? 
He’s determined to thrive, and in that we agree, 
For the ring of his anvil is music to me. 


Though dark his complexion and grimy his shirt, 
Hard and horny his hand, and disfigured with dirt ; 
Yet in that rude casket a jewel I see, 

And the ring of his anvil is music to me. 


Ere Aurora’s fair nymphs chase the night from the skies, 
Ere the sun pierce the glooming, from bed he does rise, 
Ere the lark leaves her nest, at his forge he will be, 

And the ring of his anvil is music to me. 


Though to labor he owns, we are far from being poor, 
Industry has banished gaunt want from our door ; 
For the blacksmith’s a man independent and free, 
And the ring of his anvil is music tome. 


At a distance from home I have seen with delight, 
The red sparks from his chimney illumine the night, 
And have heard the fast strokes on the anvil rebound, 
And my heart has leaped up at the musical sound. 


Those strokes on the anvil, say, what do they prove ? 
Forethought and affection, industry and love ; 

A resolve to be honest, respected and free ! 

That’s the tune on the anvil that’s music to me. 





MAKING PORK AT THE WEST. 

While many Western farmers allow their hogs 
to run at large in the woods, or in short pastures 
during the summer, and to come up in the fall 
poor, stunted and hidebound, there is a class who 
pursue a more economical plan, and aim to keep 
their hogs in a thriving condition from the time 
they are weaned till they are sent to market. The 
course of fattening adopted by many intelligent 
pork raisers is thus described by a Western farmer 
in the Albany Cultivator: 


They arrange their crops so as to have a regu- 
lar succession, upon which the hogs are turned, 
something in the following order: First, into 
clover ; after this into a field of rye, as soon as 
the grain is fully out of the milk. They are next 
turned upon the wheat stubble, or into the oat 
field, while the grain is still soft. As soon as the 
grains of Indian corn are fairly formed, the corn 
and stalks are cut up at the ground, and this is 
fed to the swine, stalks and all; or what is also 
common the hogs are turned into the smaller fields 
of corn to help themselves, where they take on 
fat rapidly, while the weather is warm and the 
corn soft. Corn in this state has all the advan- 
tage of that which has hardened and been cooked. 
Thus the animals are kept constantly thriving, 
and with good breeds, are ready for knife at 
almost any time. 





SHEEP SHEDDING WooL.—Mr. Lewis CiaRK, 
in the Wisconsin Farmer, says the best plan to 
keep the wool on sheep is to keep them fat, and 
that if sheep “run down” from any cause, and are 
fed high at once, their wool will start. Even a 
change of pasturage, from a poor to a timothy 
and clover pasture, will start the wool from a lean 


sheep. But the feeding of corn, beans, wheat, rye, fe 


barley, oats, vegetables, or anything that sheep 
will eat that makes fat, avoiding sudden changes, 
will not only cause the wool to stick, but will in- 
erease it more than enough to pay the additional 


MAINE AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


A law was passed by the Legi in 1862 re- 
quiring the municipal authorities of the respect- 
ive towns and plantations in the State to make re- 
turn of certain agricultural statistics to the office 
of the Secretary of State annually. From a com- 
munication in the Portland Courier, it appears 
that 237 towns have made these returns. 

In the 237 towns making these returns there 
are 41,778 heifers, 67,008 cows, 39,659 steers, 36,- 
085 oxen, 277,970 sheep, 1,028,102 lbs. wool, 33,- 
054 horses, 618,842 bushels corn, 215,899 bush- 
els wheat, 4,255,473 bushels potatoes, 1,361,387 
bushels apples, 4,458,778 lbs. butter, 821,970 lbs. 
cheese, 124,830 Ibs. honey, 74,843 Ibs. maple su- 
gar, 19,968 gallons maple molasses ; 996 sheep kill- 
ed by wild animals, 1,371 sheep killed by dogs. 
Damage to sheep by dogs, $5,905. 
Kennebec county has the largest number of cows, 
9,557; Oxford the most oxen, 5,487, and steers, 
7,089 ; Somerset the most sheep, 47,745, and the 
atest amount of wool, 261,268 lbs, and swine, 
,132 ; Oxford the largest number of colts, 1,792; 
Penobscot the lergest number of horses 4,657 ; 
Oxford raises most corn, 120,659 bushels; Som- 
erset the most wheat, 36,519 bushels ; Oxford the 
most rye, 14,245 bushels; Somerset most barley, 
106,903 bushels ; Penobscot most oats, 171,061 
bushels; Aroostook most buckwheat, 23,679 
bushels; Penobscot most potatoes, 929,499 bush- 
els, and turnips, 29,396 bushels; Lincoln most 
beets, 13,030 bushels ; Kennebec most apples, 249,- 
440 bushels; Somerset most upland hay, 59,885 
tons; Oxford most intervale hay, 11,882 tons; 
Kennebec makes most butter, 575,513 pounds; 
Oxford most cheese, 168,651 pounds; Penobscot 
produces the most honey, 36,328 pounds ; Oxford 
makes the most maple sugar, 53,560 pounds; 
Somerset raises the most beans, 15,169 bushels. 





For the New England Parmer. 
ROGER’S HYBRID GRAPES. 
KOTE FROM SAGGAHEW. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I have just noticed in the 
monthly Farmer for November the inquiry of 
“Vitis,” in regard to Roger’s Hybrid grapes. Had 
‘I not, most unaccountably, overlooked the weekl 
number containing it, a reply would have reache 
him sooner. 

He asks if he is right in supposing No. 19. of 
these new grapes to be “the most promising one 
for Massachusetts,” and “whether No. 5, or any 
of the other numbers, are proving to: be valuable 
for us here in New England ?” 

In reply, I will say that No. 19 is proving to be 
an excellent out-door grape for this latitude, and 
og ay a4 a td one of the very best of 

e few desirable numbers of Mr. er’s 
It is yet too soon to say which Ba hg | 
from experience thus far it seems very probable 
that no one of them will ever be so considered— 
from the fact that several of them are so nearly 
ual in qualities, (though essentially different 
from each other) that it is difficult to decide which 
is the better one for general cultivation. Nos. 4 
and 15 were the first ones “figured,” and have had 
the stert of all the others in getting into the hands 
jal yey ayer but it is now well known that sev- 
e others are every way equal to these, if 





cost. 


not superior. IfI read the reports correctly, No. 
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19 has literally forced its way to recognition as 
the equal of either of those so early and so exten- 
sively heralded. My own selection from these 
grapes was originally made upon the private judg- 
ment of a friend. He was inclined to place No. 19 
at the head of the list, though he considered that 
‘there was but little choice between several of the 
other numbers, Persons with whom the Black 
Hamburg is a favorite will be likely to select No. 
19, because it so much resembles the former. 
Those who prefer the “vinous” to the “sugary” 
flavor will be more likely to select No. 15. No. 
19, within my observation, proves to be as hardy 
as any of our out-door grapes; is a vigorous 
grower; bears large crops of large fruit (both 
bunch and berry being large ;) the quality is gen- 
erally admitted to be superior to the Concord, and 
it ripens at least one week earlier than the latter. 
One of its peculiarities is the tenacity with which 
the berries “hang on.” A friend, who kept some 
until Christmas, found that the berry and stem 
were even then unwilling to part company. Did 
time and space allow, I would quote frem the re- 
ports of others in regard to this and others of 
these new grapes. I can safely recommend No. 
19 as well worth a place in every collection. 

Of No. 5 I know but little, and prefer to wait 
before recommending it. Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 15, 33, 
and others, are each worth a place in larger col- 
lections, but more time is wanted before it will do 
to advise their general cultivation. They each 
“promise” well, and I have not the least doubt 
that several of them will become established fa- 
vorites in time. With my present experience, I 
should select from these Hybrids something in the 
following order: No. 19, 15, 14, and then “toss 
up” for the others. SAGGAHEW. 
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EGGS IN WINTER. 


We have noticed that a mild winter, with little 
or no snow; i. e., a season in which the ground 
is much bare and warm; is the season for eggs. 
Last winter, hens were laying in all directions ; 
merchants were largely stocked with fresh eggs. 

Will not our friends take a hint here, and con- 
vert ull winters into egg-laying winters; that is, 
by artificial means, make a mild winter for your 

ens. 

Our aunt said, last winter, that she was going 
to have eggs from her seven hens. We told her 
she would be very apt to get no eggs. The sea- 
son advanced. The weather proved mild. One 
day she announced four eggs, and did it in tri- 





umph. 

“Yes, but all the neighbors have the same luck ; 
they all get eggs. How is this? It is the sum- 
mery aspect of the season that does this, and 
proves what I said, that hens must have a warm 
place in order to lay.” 

Will - aunt or anybody else believe, that as 
soon as cold weather sets in, eggs will continue ? 
Even my aunt will find out she is mistaken. 
Hens must not suffer from cold, if we wish them 
to lay ; they must not suffer at all. Feed them 
as much as we may, they must not shiver in the 
cold, if they are to lay. 

They love to see the sun ; they must have ground 
to be on, and to wallow in; fresh water, and a 
good, quiet place to go to lay. Most of all they 
must be warm.—Maine Farmer. 
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For the New England Parmey) 
TENT CATERPILLARS. 

Messrs. Epirors :—I have seen a newspa 
item recently, stating that the government of 
Switzerland has paid one million of francs the 
present year for the destruction of butterflies. 
and, however odd the idea of such an expendi. 
ture may strike many people, undoubtedly the 
money could not easily have been better spent for 
‘the public good. If our own State of Massachy. 
setts would offer a generous bounty for the col. 
lection and destruction of the eggs of the com. 
mon tent caterpillar, that to such a fearful €xtent 
ravages our apple trees, much good would re. 
— only to the farmer, but to the general 
public. 

The common tent caterpillar seems to be decid. 
edly on the increase in our orchards. Their num- 
bers the present year in this section have certainly 
been unparalleled in my recollection, and we have 
had accounts of their unusually extensive ravages 
in various parts of the country. Here, scarcely 
an apple tree was free from them, and even some 
small trees were burdened with several colonies; 
and often when one colony would be removed 
from the fork of a young tree, in a few da 
another would be found at the same point, whi 
removed, a third would soon appear tented at the 
same point as the others—diflerent colonies suc- 
cessively hatching on different parts of the tree, 
and choosing a common point for their headquar. 
ters. At the same time, in the hedges and for 
ests, scarcely a bush or tree of the several species 
of wild cherry could be found that was uot liter 
ally stripped of its foliage. 4 

ooking over some young apple trees last Oc- 
tober, I was not surprised to find the clusters of 
eggs adhering to the twigs in unusual abundanee, 
It was not uncommon to find from three ‘to six 
clusters on trees not yet large enough to come 
into bearing, and on trees a little larger, from 
eight to ten, or twelve, or even more, was no un- 
usual number. Hardly a tree was examined that 
did not have some. The wild cherry trees I find 
this fall are exceedingly well stocked, bushes not 
larger than one’s wrist having four or five clue 
ters, quite commonly, and many even more. 

To gather them in great quantities would be no 
difficult nor very expensive operation. So long 
as the caterpillars are permitted to multiply with- 
out check on the wild cherry trees, however well 
the orchards may be watched and the insects there 
exterminated each year, the evil will not be ma- 
terially lessened. The amount of forage furnished 
by the wild cherry trees, their original food, is, 
and has for a long time been continually decreas- 
ing, and hence they resort to the apple trees as 
furnishing food the next most agreeable to their 
taste. ‘The moths are furnished with wings, and 
guided by instinct to select the most favorable 
places for the sustenance of their progeny. To 
exterminate the species, which is a thing not im- 
possible, we must not confine our labors to the 
cultivated trees alone, but follow them wherever 
they riot, and attack them in the egg. They are 
then most easily and safely destroyed, especially 
on small trees. The clusters of eggs can very 
easily be detected after the leaves have fallen in 
autumn, and at any time after prior to their 
ing in May, and may be removed without difficul- 
ty by the thumb and finger, or by clipping off the 
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twigs whereon they are deposited with shears. 
The course adopted by several European gov- 
ernments in reference to the destruction of nox- 
ious insects, based as it is on sound scientific and 
natural principles, and having the greatest good of 
the public in view, is certainly most commenda- 
ble. If Massachusetts would offer a liberal boun- 
ty for all the eggs of the tent caterpillars, sent in 
to some designated place or officer, perhaps a dol- 
lar or two per quart, or enough to give a hand- 
some remuneration for collecting, we should soon 
see a marked diminution in the numbers of this 
destructive insect, and corresponding good result- 
ing to the general public, as well as to the fruit- 
rowers. Children might gather them with ease 
on the wild cherry shrubs in the thickets and 
woods and by the roadsides ; and if properly re- 
warded would do it with as much interest as 


though they were blueberries. It is evident that | 


if this course were to be adopted by the New 

England States generally, and followed for a se- 

ries of years, these insects would be here no long- 

er in such destructive abundance. J. A. A. 
Springfield, Dec. 8, 1863. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NATURAL SCIENCE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 

How van the Study or the Reading of Lessons upon the Ele- 
of Natural Science find a place in the Common Schools of 
New England ? 

Very many people are willing to admit that some- 
thing of the study of the elementary facts and prin- 
ciples of natural science might be very pleasantly 
and profitably introduced into the common schools, 


- if there were any room for them. But, they say, 


there are too many things studied in the schools 
now ; even these are not well enough learned ; and 
to introduce a new study would be absurd ; it would 
— pouring more into a vessel already too 
full. 

Let us see. I advise every parent who is anx- 
ious for the best education of his children, to ex- 
amine carefully the text books in arithmetic which 
are now used ; to consider the immensely numer- 
ous questions which are to be ciphered out and an- 
swered, and the rules which are to be committed to 
memory. I think he will be obliged to conclude 
that there are vastly too many—four or five times 
too many—questions to be solved. I think he 
will be obliged to admit that many of those ques- 
tions are useless, some of them absurdly use- 
less,—such as will never be likely to occur in the 
business of life in this world, and some of them 
such as could hardly ever occur in any conceiva- 
ble world. 

The object of studying arithmetic ought to be to 

ualify the learner to answer correctly and speed- 
ily the questions likely to occur in the transac- 
tions of common life. This ought to be done 
thoroughly, much more perfectly than it is often 
now done. But to do this would, if a proper se- 
lection of questions and rules were fel require 
not one-fifth part of the time nor one-tenth part 
of the study which are commonly devoted to this 
branch. Ask any man of business, How much of 
the arithmetic you studied in school did you re- 
member twenty years after you left school? How 
much of it have you ever found applicable to your 
business? I am willing to leave the decision of 
the question, How much is necessary? to the an- 








swers that will be given to these two questions by 
the great majority of men of business. 

It is a striking fact, most pertinent to this in- 
quiry, that the text-books in arithmetic used as in- 
troductory to the highest courses of mathematics 
in the best scientific schools in the world, the 
French, the German and the English, are not one- 
tenth part so long, and would not require one- 
tenth part of the time to master them, as are the 
text books and the time devoted to them in most 
of the common schools in New England. And 
yet, in the Polytechnic school in Paris, and in the 
similar institutions in London and in Berlin, ad- 
mirable mathematicians are made, notwithstand- 
ing the brevity of the introductory course in 
arithmetic. 

I say then that, by making a proper selection of 
the things required to be done in arithmetic, in our 
schools, four-fifths of the time now devoted to it 
might be saved, and yet the essential part be much 
better done than it now is, and children be made 
better reckoners. 

I would not divert from mathematics, in some 
form, all of the time thus saved. On the con- 
trary, [believe that geometry should be atudied 
in school by all who can‘ possibly have that privi- 
lege given them. I would have it studied as the 
best foundation possible for exact knowledge of 
form and magnitude, as giving, better than any- 
thing elsé can, an idea of the way in which men 
have obtained the knowledge of astronomy and 
the other sciences of distance, and also as furnish- 
ing the most faultless specimens that can be fur- 
nished of perfectly exact reasoning, of the applica- 
tion of the severest and most rigorous logic. This 
study is an admirable preparation for accurate 
thinking, upon all subjects.. It has been introduced 
in some schools ; it ought to be, in all; and it 
might be, and yet leave unexpended a good deal 
of the time that would be saved by a more judi- 
cious arrangement of the lessons in arithmetic. 


I would have the parent extend to the study of 
algebra the same inquiries which I have suggest- 
ed in regard to arithmetic. What is to be the use 
of so much of it ? 

The favorite answer of the advocates of exces- 
sive attention to arithmetic and algebra is that it 
is an excellent discipline to the mind. I admit 
that the elements of both are a most useful study. 
I have never been in a school where too much at- 
tention was paid to mental arithmetic; and the 
most useful part of algebra is the mental opera- 
tion required to put a question into an equation. - 
But, when once understood, the solution is al- 
most entirely mechanical, a statement the truth of 
which is proved by the fact that the most difficult 
operations in arithmetic and algebra are perform- 
ed, most rapidly and with unerring exactness, by 
Babbage’s machine. Indeed, Prof. Pierce, a com- 
petent witness, states that many of the longest 
and most operose of these’ operations can be per- 
fectly performed, and the results printed, by the 
machine, far more rapidly than they can be calcu- 
lated by the most accomplished mathematician, 
who, after all, would not be sure of the correct- 
ness of his conclusion till he had carefully gone 
over the operation a second time, while the ma- 
chine, Dom yy worked, never makes a mistake. 
To perform difficult and complicated operations 
requires, doubtless, care and patience, but to say 
that the verformance, by the mind. of operations 
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which can be better done by a machine, is a use- 
ful exercise of the mental faculties, is it not to say 
that it would be an improvement of the mind to 
become like a mechine P 

The writer of these communications is not wil!- 
ing that his opinions on this subject should be at- 
tributed to ignorance or to dislike of mathematics. 
In early life, he was more fond of this study than 
of any other, and more successful in it. In col- 
lege, 4 attained some distinction therein, and, two 
years after leaving college, he was invited back 
to teach mathematics there. This pleasant duty 
he performed for about two years, during which 
he translated, annotated, and prepared for use 
by the students, a work on the Differential Cal- 
culus, a branch of mathematics which had not 
previously formed part of the studies of undergrad- 
uates. He’ was urged to remain at the college 
and give his life to this department of teaching. 
The temptation was very strong. He resisted 
it from a rising suspicion, which has gradually 
grown to a settled conviction, that there was 
great danger of giving too much time to math- 
ematical studies, to the neglect of others far 
more important. It would lead too far, to state 
the grounds of this opinion at length. He will only 
say that all that he has seen and read upon the 
subject for many years has confirmed him in it. 

Goon other means by which time may be saved, 
in the schools, for higher and more real studies, I 
shall have more to say in another paper. 

G. B. E. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
On the Soil, and on the Animal and Vegetable 


Kingdoms. 
[Read before the Concord Farmers’ Club by J. B. FARMER. ] 


Mr. PRESIDENT :—As well might we expect to 
live and flourish shut up in a glass receiver, with 
the air exhausted, as to think of any living thing 
existing on the face of the earth without the at- 
mosphere. Of the fifteen elements that made up 
more than 99-100 of all known matter, more than 
one-half are gases, or can be converted into gas. 
The atmosphere is but a combination of gases, va- 
ried somewhat by heat, cold, and other causes. 

When Solomon said, “There is no new thing 
under the sun,” his idea might have been, that 
the elements which compose the leaf, or our bod- 
ies, to-day, are the same elements that composed 

.leaves or bodies thousands of years ago. ‘These 
elements can be. changed, but not destroyed. 
Burn a stick of wood, for instance, and you but 
change a solid into a gaseous substance, which 
combines with the atmosphere and is then food 
for animal or vegetable life. The same is true of 
all organic matter; the ash only remains. The 
part that has disappeared will return, perhaps in 
rain, or shower, to fertilize the soil, or refresh our 
bodies ; or, it may float in the sir, and be taken 
up by the leaf or rootlet of some plant or tree. 
The elements of creation are the same throughout 
the world; but may be of a different combination, 
and affected by heat or cold. Were it not so, 
what would be the condition of the earth now? 
The calculation has been made that a thousand 
millions of human beings die every thirty years, 
and in addition, there are all the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and all the vegetable 











roductions of the earth, that are as thoroughly 
, seman as by fire. Were it not for the decom. 
position of all these bodies, by their being 
into gases, and absorbed by the atmosp 
thence reorganized into living things, life to all, 
human, animal, and vegetable creation, would be 
extinct. 

I trust I shall be pardoned if I make a few ex. 
tracts from more able writers than myself, as wel] 
as attempt to show the effect of the atmosphere 
indirectly on the soil, by showing how it affects 
animal as well as vegetable life. Loudon, in hig 
“Encyclopedia of Agriculture,” says, “manure ig 
useless in a state of solution, if the water 9 
abound as to exclude the air; for then the 
or mouths, unable to perform their functions, 
would soon decay and rot off.” Any one of com. 
mon observation may see the truth of the aboye 
quotation. Nearly every spring, in some part of 
our oat or wheat fields, the grain is drowned out, 
as it is termed. So sure as the water excludes 
the atmosphere from the roots, the plant dies, but 
it would as surely die if the air were kept ex- 
hausted by any other means, as it would to 
the soil covered with water. But he further says 
—‘Water is known to be a condenser and solvent 
of carbonic acid gas, which always exists in the 
atmosnhere, and is carried down by rains and snow 
to fertilize the soil ; animal and vegetable substan- 
ces exposed to the alternate action of heat, mois. 
ture, light, and air, undergo spontaneous decom. 
position, which would not otherwise take place,” 

Speaking of pulverization, he says, “A portion 
of atmospheric air is buried in the soil. This air, 
so confined,.is decomposed by the moisture re- 
tained in the earthy matters, and heat is given out 
during these processes, more especially if manure 
has been added at the same time, and the process 
of fermentation will go on faster when the soil is 
loose, and the interstices filled with air, than after. 
wards, when it becomes compressed with its own 
gravity.” Of aeration, or summer fallows, he says, 
“For this purpose if the soil is laid up in large 
lumps it is evident that it.will receive more heat, 
by exposing a greater surface to the atmoshere, 
Clay soils, it is said, may be heated to 120°, which 
may, in some measure, alter their absorbent pow- 
ers, as to water, and contribute materially to the 
destruction of vegetable fibre, insects, and their 
eggs.” 

n New England, I think well of fall plowi 
particularly of clay, peat, and hard, stony soi 
which results in a free admission of air and water, 
thereby favoring minute mechanical division, the 
water freezing and occupying more space in a sol- 
id than in a fluid state, and thus earthy matter is 
rent asunder, and the soil crumbles gradually to 
a fine mould. 

It is a well known fact, that the atmosphere 
warms the soil, when light, and well pulverized, 
to a greater depth than it does one that is more 
tenacious. 

Thus you see that in addition to the gases ab- 
sorbed by the soil, you have it warmed, and ren- 
dered far easier of cultivation, which is a 
advantage in all clay solls. Peat, clay, and black 
soils, are absorbents of atmospheric gases. We 
cannot but acknowledge nature’s powers, he: 
cold, moisture and air, as far superior to any in- 
strument of man’s invention, for breaking down 
tenacious matter, and rendering it fit food for veg- 
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How often we hear persons speaking of mead- 
ows: One has a meadow, situated on a gentle 
rivulet, with a fine, decomposed vegetable soil, 

ucing a whatever crop is on it, 
while the other complains that his is not worth a 
cent. He says his is but a baer of old sticks, 
leaves, and grass! My friend of the sticky mead- 
ow, what is the difference? Have you ever let 
nature into your bog hole, with her all-absorbing 
atmospheric team? No? Go, then, and admit 
her. All you have to do to have her commence 
her operations, is to clear out your old ditches, 
and dig new ones, until you have taken off all the 
surplus water, and she is there, without money 
and without price, entering every crevice as fast 
as the water leaves it, and will continue her work 
until it is accomplished. She sows no seed as 
man scatters it, but millions are borne by the gen- 
tle zephyrs and terrific whirlwind, and whatever 
is there, she causes it to spring up, and in time to 
flourish like a green bay tree. There can be but 
little difference in the elements of the meadows. 
The one is finely decomposed, fit food for vegeta- 
ble mouths, while the other is too coarse for veg- 
etable jaws to masticate. 

As climate is a state of the atmosphere, I shall 
not attempt any discrimination, but will try in an 
indirect way to show its effect on some of the an- 
imal and vegetable creation. I have it from good 
authority, that if sheep, raised in a cold climate, 
are taken too near the equator, in Africa, the wool 
of the progeny, if suffered to go much past shear- 
ing-time, soon begins to fall off, and hair grows in 
its place, and wil! ever remain so. Another ex- 
ample of the effect of climate can be seen in the 
fleet Arabian horse. When brq@ght to England 
its offspring soon begins to grow stouter, and gets 
to be, in a few generations, stout, heavy horses, 
and vice versa, when taken back to Arabia. The 
effect of the atmosphere does not end with do- 
mestic animals. Compare the fur of the polar 
bear, or other quadrupeds of the Arctic, with 
those whose home is near the equator. You see 
in the effects of climate the wisdom of Him who 
adapts means to ends. 

I cannot close my remarks on the animal crea- 
tion without saying one word about the bird or 
insect. Who has not noticed the class of birds 
that take their food on the wing? At times you 
behold them high in the air, twittering their mer- 
ry notes. Again you see them ina more silent 
state, just skimming the surface of the earth. And 
what of all this? It but shows the state of the 
atmosphere equally well with the barometer. In- 
sects cannot easily rise in a cold, damp atmophere, 
and it is certain that if the swallow wants his food 
he must go where he can find it. Hence his moody 
state, because the insects are under the leaves of 
grass to protect them from the cold ‘air, and he 
cannot get them. 

My knowledge is too limited to explain the 


. chemical effect the atmosphere has on animal or 


vegetable creation, but of the truth of the above 
statement I have no doubt. In regard to vegeta- 
tion, I will state one fact that came under my own 
observation. 

A few years ago I noted down the weather for 
a few months, and in that time my peach trees 
were in full bloom. The wind being in the north- 
east for fourteen consecutive days, I noticed that 





the blossoms remained on the trees longer than 
usual, This drew my attention to the subject, 
and I watched the result, which was nearly a to- 
tal failure of the crop; the peaches never formed, 
The germ of the young peach turned yellow, and 
soon fell off. The cause of this, in my opinion, 
(and that opinion is corroborated by good author- 
ity) is, that the cups that contain the pollen never 
open in cold, wet weather, particularly when the 
wind is in the north-east. Therefore, there is no 
impregnation, and thus the truth of the old ad- 
age, “A north-east wind blasts the fruit when in 
blossom.” 

The above remarks I hold to be correct in re- 
gard to all fruits, but as they do not all blossom 
at the same time, and as many varieties have a 
succession of blossoms, we do not notice the effect 
of the atmosphere on them. 

Strange as it seems, pevertheless I believe it to 
be strictly true, that a cold atmosphere is as es- 
sential (some part of the year) to produce a good 
crop of what we term English hay, as manure. 
Some may ridicule the idea, but yon know that 
when you get far enough south for the ground not 
to freeze in winter, you are beyond the cultiva- 
tion of the best of grasses, as they will not grow 
except in a feeble and stunted way. 

Different plants and animals require different 
food, and a change of atmosphere demands differ- 
ent food for their support. There is wisdom in 
nature’s laws. 

The growth in a cold atmosphere is conducive 
to fat-making principles, while 2 warm atmosphere 
possesses more gluten and muscle-making proper- 
ties; each needed most where nature causes taem 
to exist. Oil for the Esquimaux, and vegetables 
for the Equatorial regions. 





Divipinc SHEEP FLocks FoR WINTER.—In 
latitudes where sheep are fed dry feed, and are 
kept confined to stables and small yards in winter, 
even Merinos will not bear herding together in 
large numbers. They should be divided into sep- 
arate lots before, and preparatory to, going into 
winter quarters. It is better that these lots be 
made as small as convenience permits, and not ex- 
ceed 100 each. The sheep in each should be as 
nearly uniform in size and strength as practicable, 
or otherwise the stronger will rob the weaker, 
both at the rack and trough, and drive them about 
whenever they come in contact. Breeding ewes, 
wethers and weaned lambs, should always be kept 
in separate parcels from each other, in well regu- 
lated flocks. 

Sheep which are old and feeble, late born lambs, 
etc., had better be sold at any price or given to a 
poor neighbor who has time to nurse and take 
care of them. But if kept by the flock-master, 
they should be put by themselves in a particular- 
ly sheltered and comfortable place where they can 
receive extra feed and attention. This is usually 
called “the hospital.” 

English sheep should be divided into still small- 
er parcels, and with the same regard to age, con- 
dition and sex.— Randall. 





James M. Garland, of Hookset, N. H., and givi 
evidence of unusual thrift, it was protected po | 
allowed to spread itself at will ; 205 pods matured 
upon it, containing 1218 beans. 


A BEAN came up last spring in the pune of 
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FAILURE OF SEEDS. 

Complaint is often made of the failure of seeds, 
and dishonestly imputed to the grower or vender, 
where the unfortunate result is attributable solely 
to the planter. 

The germination of a seed in the soil, is one of 
the most beautiful and wonderful of all the ope- 
rations of nature, and when contemplated with a 
scientific eye, will be found to be the result of a 
concurrence of causes, so intimately interinde- 
pendent, and nicely balanced, that failure, even 
where the vital principle is unimpaired and per- 
fect, can scarcely excite surprise. As a result, it 
may be considered as produced by the combined 
agency of earth, air, moisture and heat, and in 
order that the developmeyt may be successful, it 
is indispensable that these elements be duly con- 
bined and adjusted in accordance with the specific 
habits and wants of different kinds of seeds. 


Hence it is that culturists frequently encounter 
no small difficulty in causing some kinds to ger- 
minate; and hence, too, the well founded doubts 
of the anxious husbandman or gardener respect- 
ing certain crops, till the appearance of the youth- 
ful piant allays his fears by the gratifying assur- 
ance that all is well. We offer a brief explana- 
tion of the causes occasioning the frequent loss 
of crops, as is suppoeed, from the non-germina- 
tion of the seed. In order to exonerate seeds- 
men and producers from the unjust imputations 
of those to whom want of skill and information in 
sowing is apt to suggest the supposition that they 
have been imposed on, we submit the following 
remarks. 

In order that a seed may germinate healthily, 
it must, in the first place, be exposed to the un- 
restricted and free operations, conjointly exerted, 
’ of the three elements, viz. : moisture, atmospheric 
air and heat. Itis also essential that light be ex- 
cluded until such time as the nutritive matters 
contained in the seed, shall have been exhausted, 
or the root, by having obtained @ permanent fix- 
ture and position in the soil, is prepared to derive 
its sustenance from that medium. 

In the first place, immediately upon being placed 
in the soil and covered, the seed experiences a 
modification of its physical properties ; its starch 
is transformed into sugar, or pultaceous matter, 
which is the appropriate nourishment of the nas- 
cent plant. If at this stage of its development, 
the surrounding soil should be suddenly deprived 
of its moisture, the plant would inevitably be de- 
stroyed. But with a full supply of moisture, the 
contents of the seed will coi.tinue to swell, until, 
by degrees, the formation of the future root being 
completed, the point penetrates the integument, 
or shell, enveloping the seed lobes, in a downward 
direction, while about the same time the plumule, 











or that part which becomes the stem, is evolved, 
and progressively makes its way upwards to the 
air, which, with the elements of heat and mois. 
ture, are no less essential to its existence, than to 
the development or germination of the seed, 

When seeds are planted or sowed, they fire. 
quently experience the incipient fermentation, or 
normal change preparatory to germination, and 
the earth not being sufficiently consolidated 
around them, they perish from lack of Moisture; 
or it may be from a too copious supply of mois. 
ture, where the ground is humid and unduly re 
tentive around them. 

Seeds are sometimes buried too deep, and thug 
perish from lack of warmth and air. When seeds 
are of small size, great care should be exercised 
in the preparation of the soil for their reception, 
It should be very fine, in which state it will admit 
of the degree of compression_necessary to bring 
it in contact with every part of the seed, and yet 
not be sufficiently consolidated to impair its veg. 
etative powers, even in case of drought. 


In putting in crops, the careful farmer will con. 
sult both the state of the weather and the condi- 
tion of the soil, and regulate his conduct accord- 
ingly. If the surface be dry, and the indications 
are of clear and dry weather, he will consider an 
extra amount of covering necessary, for no seed 
will germinate in a dry soil, and that which is 
moist, and in a condition to retain an adequate 
supply, exists, at®such time only at a considerable 
depth. But if the weather be cold and the soil 
wet, he will see the necessity of depositing his 
seed nearer the surface; it will then be more di- 
rectly exposed to the vivifying influences of the 
sun, and be less liable to be smothered by excess 
of moisture, when the soil is saturated with wet, 

Many seeds are so small and the pericarp em 
closing the seed lobes so excessively hard, that 
they generally remain a long time in the soil be- 
fore germination commences, unless extra care is 
bestowed in sowing them. By compressin, the 
soil closely around them, this tenderness of devel- 
opment is to a certain extent overcome. Butit 
is more judicious, before committing such seeds 
to the soil, to prepare them by a temporary im- 
mersion in some steep, which will soften the im 
tegument, and prepare them for a healthy, and 
more rapid start. 





Cuear CipeR VinEGAR.—Take the water in 
which dried apples are washed and soaked, and 
after carefully straining, put in a vessel; adds 
pound of sugar, or its equivalent in molasses. 
Put in a piece of brown paper and set where warm. 
In a few weeks you will have good cider vinegar. 
More sugar added, will improve it. ‘The vinegar 
will also be better, the more concentrated the ci- 
der is. The strongest vinegar is made from boiled 
cider. 
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A PAIR OF WHITE 


Several years ago there was a sort of furore | 


among the people in regard to rearing and keep- 
ing fowls. It was not confined to the country, but 
found more favor in villages and towns than on 
the farm. It ran its race, however ; the fire slum- 
bered ; and men, women, and children are quite 
reasonable again upon the subject. The atten- 
tion called td it has been productive of more good 
than harm, we think, as it appears to us that 
more poultry and eggs have been produced since 
that fever ran through the land. 

There is no doubt on our mind, that attention 
to poultry on the farm affords more profit on the 
money invested, than is realized from any other 
item of equal investment. But the comfort and 
convenience of having poultry and eggs at hand 
whenever they are wanted, are sufficient in them- 
selves to recommend their production, even if 
there were no profit. 

The beautiful fowls placed at the head of this 
article are White Shanghais. They have proved 
themselves to be an excellent breed, as they are 
of a naturally quiet disposition, come early to 
maturity, and can be made to reach a large size. 
heir eggs are of a fawn color. Their bodies are 
broad and stout, and the legs usually feathered. 

As represented in the books, the White Shang- 
hais resemble the Brahma Pootras, in the general 
appearance of the body, but are entirely unlike 
each other in the tail. The Brahmas are repre- 





SHANGHAI FOWLS. 


sented as without tails, or as having nothing more 
than a short bunch of feathers, which in the 
rooster flows over at their ends only in a slight 
degree, while the male Shanghai has a long and 
flowing tail. There is a difference of opinion 
among poultry breeders as to the identity of the 
two. We wish Mr. Ives, of Salem, or some other 
person, well informed, would give us his views 
on the matter. , 

From the numerous accounts sent us, which 
have been kept with accuracy, we think it safe to 
say that one dollar per head may be reckoned 
upon as profit, where fowls are properly provided 
for in shelter and feed. 





Honey BEEs.—We notice much complaint in 
our exchange papers from all parts of the country 
that bees have not done well this season. A cor- 
respondent of the Illinois Farmer, who had nine- 








ty swarms in the spring, did not get a single new 
swarm the past summer. He has reduced his 
stock from ninety to seventy hives, and thinke 
one-third of these will have to be fed more or less 
during the winter. He says: “I do not think 
there isa young swarm in this town (Mill Co., IlL,) 
that has got enough honey to winter on, nor have 
half of the old ones. I would say to all bee keep- 
ers, sow a few acres of Alsike or Swedish white 
clover, it is splendid for the bees and it makes 
the best of hay.” 
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WINTER CARE OF STOCK. 

The change from the young herds-grass and 
sweet clover of the fields, upon which cattle feed 
just before going to their stalls for winter, con- 
trasts strongly with the dry hay and corn stalks 
upon which they are fed after they are tied up. The 
change must considerably affect them, and there- 
fore they should be brought to it gradually, by 
feeding them once or twice each day with a fod- 
ding of such dry food as they will eat, whether of 
hay, corn fodder or unthreshed grain. When this 
is done, no habit of the system is suddenly dis- 
turbed, and the animal passes from the green, 
juicy feed of the pasture to its dry fodder entire- 
ly, without losing appetite or being checked in 
growth. 

New milk ¢ows, if treated in this way, will not 
only yield a good flow of milk through the win- 
ter, but if young, will increase in weight, if fed 


liberally and systematically. Steers will perform 


sufficient labor to pay their keeping, and grow 
rapidly under the same circumstances. But in 
order to secure these results, several things must 
be observed, and among the first are 

Neatness and Kind Treatment. 


Without kind treatment, entirely aside from the 
manner of feeding, the stack of the farmer may 
grow and yield a fair product in labor, flesh or 
milk, but it cannot be in that profitable propor- 
tion which would be the result of kind and sym- 
pathetic care, in connection with judicious feed- 
ing. A sudden blow, accompanied by loud and 
angry tones, will not be soon forgotten by the 
horse or other animal. They have excellent mem- 
ories with regard to certain things, as their ac- 
tions plainly indicate if the blow and loud voice 
are likely to come the second time. If they re- 
member injuries, why not gentle and kind treat- 
ment? Even if the animal is refractory, such 
management is a thousand times better than kicks, 
blows and scoldings. A stock of cattle that will 
shun their owner whenever he approaches, that 
rush out of their stalls the moment they are lib- 
erated, as though they expected a rap from a cud- 
gel or the tingling lash, and that are always ready 
to leap the fence or break down the bars to get 
out of the way,—may be transformed into mild 
and obedient animals by the influence of fair and 
generous treatment. Under such a temperament 
they will prove of far greater profit. 

P Neatness and Order. 

A practice prevails, to a great extent, of allow- 
ing cattle to lie upon their droppings until they ac- 
cumulated to a disgusting degree upon their sides 
and thighs. This certainly cannot be healthful or 
comfortable. When they range in the pasture 
they are quite careful not to lie in the same place 
the second time, and this keeps their hair clear, 





sleek and bright. We know that it is somewhat 
difficult to prevent this, but it can be done by a 
proper arrangement of the leanto floor, liberal lit. 
tering or bedding, and a trifle of daily care. The 
bedding performs a double duty, as it keeps the 
animal warmer and more comfortable every way, 
which promotes the production of milk, flesh or 
fat. The bedding absorbs the liquids, keeps them 
from the skins of the cattle, and they thus become 
an essential item in farm economy. 


Importance of Regular Feeding. 

Under the head of order several things mzy be 
observed, but the most important relates to the 
time of feeding. The practice of throwing feed to 
cattle at any time when the keeper happens to be 
at the barn, and doing it at irregular intervals, isa 
bad one. It keeps them in a constant state of 
expectancy and excitement. If they are lying 
down and chewing the cud of contentthent, the 
moment the keeper comes in sight the cattle rise 
and attempt to hook each other, and the horses 
neigh and paw as though in violent agitation, 
And this scene occurs several times in the day, 
unless the animals are actually eating when the 
keeper approaches. 

A better way is to feed them systematically— 
at regular hours each day. When this is done, 
they will soon understand that they are to receive 
nothing out of those hours, and will remain quiet, 
even if the person who feeds them comes into 
their presence every hour. Under such a system 
the appetite is sharp, but as all are fed liberally, 
no quarrelling takes place among them. 

Hay-of an inferior quality should make the first 
foddering in the morning,—as the cattle are then 
supposed to be hungry,—and the last foddering 
at night, when they are to remain many hours 
without fresh feed. The other fodderings should: 
be in small quantities and continued for an hour or 
two, and then the orts that remain before them 
entirely raked away. 

Preparation of Fodder. 

Most New England farmers have more or less 
corn fodder to be consumed. When this is prop- 
erly cured and prepared, it ranks next in value to 
our best English or upland hay. If allowed to 
remain too late in the field and get black and 
weather-beaten there, or if put away too green or 
damp in the barn, it moulds badly and loses its 
sweetness and nutriment. A good way to pre- 
pare corn fodder—we mean every part of it, top- 
pings, buts and husks—is to run it through the 
hay cutter and mix with it its own bulk of cut hay 
of the various qualities on hand ; throw the whole 
into a compact pile, sprinkle with water, add a lit- 
tle salt and mix the whole with a fork. In two or 
three days, if the barn is warm enough to prevent 
freezing, the whole mass will be softened and may 
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be fed out. A little cob meal or other grain add- 
ed will give the whole a decided flavor and relish, 
so that cattle or horses will reject nothing but some 
of the coarser joints of the corn fodder. In this 
way all the coarser fodder may be used in the 
early part of winter, leaving the better portions 
for a later penod, when it is supposed the appe- 
tite of the cattle is not quite so good. From an 
experience of many years, we know this course 
to be economical, while it makes the stock thrifty 
and productive. ; 


Sunshine and Air. 

The practice of keepirig cattle and horses in 
the barn during the day, as well as the night, is 
becoming quite common. It may be carried too 
far, as that has been of keeping them in the open 
yard through many a stormy winter day. Cattle 
become greatly attached to their accustomed 
stalls, and will return to them if they can, even 
in mild and pleasant weather. But they need sun- 
shine and air, and should be able to enjoy their 
invigorating influences for two or three hours 
every mild and clear day. If this practice is com- 
menced when they are first returned to the barn 
in autumn, it will soon become a part of their 
habit, and they will greatly enjoy the change. 

There is too much indifference among our farm- 
ers in all these particulars. That igdifference is 
money out of pocket. It is far easier to save by 
system and economy what we have already earned, 
than to labor to earn more to be wasted by negli- 
gence and carelessness. 





GREAT DESTRUCTION OF TREES BY ICE. 
After an autumn of unusual mildness, and of 
an unsurpassed forest brilliancy, Old Winter set 
in with rather a severe grip before the middle of 
December. Up to the 25th there was no driving 
storm, such as we sometimes have, accompanied 
with severe cold, but a dry, low temperature with 
the thermometer vibrating about zero for several 
days in succession. This state of the weather was 
preceded by a mild snow storm which soon changed 
to rain within fifteen miles of the sea coast. “Be- 
yond this, and south-west for a distance of forty 
or fifty miles, and a breadth of less than twenty 
miles, north and south, the rain froze upon every- 
thing that it touched. The ground was soon cased 
in an icy covering, which has continued to cling 
to it like the shirt of Nessus for more than a week, 
without abating a jot in its brittleness or brillian- 
cy. Nothing can exceed the grotesque forms 
everywhere presented by the bending trees, or the 
brilliant scene by sun or moonlight. We find in 
the Boston Journal, the following : : 


Destruction of Trees by Ice. 


The slight snow storm which occurred in the re- 
gion of Boston, on Thursday, the 17th inst., ended 





in a drizzling rain twenty miles west of the city. 

{t commenced raining Thursday evening, contin- 
uing through the night and most of the following 
day, Friday, and froze as fast as it fell, to every- 

thing it touched. When the sun was unc 

for a short time on Saturday, the spectacle pre- 

sented was truly magnificent. The late sylvan” 
was suddenly transformed into a silver world. 

Everything was covered with glittering ice—fields, 

fences, shrubs and trees, and when the wind slight- 

ly moved the latter, the noise made one think of 

the clatter of ten thousand cavalry scabbards, or 

the rush of mighty waters. But the sight, gor- 

geous and pleasing as it was, was attended with | 
the greatest destruction of trees by ice that has. 
ever been known in the memory of a veteran ag- 
riculturist. Before noon, on Saturday, limbs, va- 
rying from oe inch to ten inches in diameter, be- 
gan to fall from the grand old elms in every di- 
rection. Sometimes the entire side of a splendid 
tree would go down, leaving the other whole; in 
others, limbs would fall from different parts of the 
tree, while in many cases nearly every branch 
would be broken from the top, boa nothing 
but slivered stubs pointing to the skies. In the 
afternoon some of the sidewalks and highways 

became so obstructed that men were sent out with 
axes to clear away the ruins—some of the branch- 
es being too heavy for two men to move out of 
the roads. Some dwelling-houses were injured 
by the falling masses—in one case twenty or thir- 
ty feet of the covering was rent awey, slating torn 
off, and the house otherwise injured. 

In some places the roadsides present a most in- 
teresting appearance. The white birches, all 
sparkling with their diamonds, are bent over on 
each side toward the road, their tops reaching into 
the carriage-way, while their pendulous branches 
hang on every side, forming the most grotesque 
arbors and arches imaginable. By the moon- 
light they remind one of the fairy tales of the East 
—of vast halls peopled with supernatural being 
and glittering with ethereal lights. But the sud- 
den crash and the moanings in the forest, proclaim 
the fact that our old and splendid shade trees are 
rapidly coming to the ground. Elms suffer most, 
having long and sweeping branches. Willows 
and locusts are also badly broken. Fruit trees 
are not yet much injured ; but all are still covered 
with thick ice. On some of the maples, every lit- 
tle twig holds a ball of ice as large as a good sized 
walnut, and from the under side of the hall icicles 
of various lengths are suspended. A brisk wind, 
while the trees are in their present condition, 
would work wide-spread ruth among them all. A 
friend weighed a branch with the ice on, and found 
it fifteen pounds. On thawing off the ice the 
branch weighed less than two pounds. 


The above description does not exceed the re-, 
ality of the case. Indeed, it would be difficult for’ 
the freest pen to do so. The account, however 
must refer to the country west of the city, as no 
ice made there upon the trees. 





DvrRinG.the month of August the value of the 
government horses brought from Canada and en-: 
tered at Detroit was $135,000. During the quar- 
ter ending October 1, the whole number there was 
3167, worth in round numbers $200,000. 
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EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
CULTURE OF TOBACCO. 

On taking up the Monthly Farmer this morning, m 
attention was arrested by the remarks of “Franklin, 
on the “cultivation of tobacco.” The inquiry arose, 
whether it is worth while to grow it at all? Is it nota 
crime to waste our lands and strength in growing that 
which benefits no one? It is admitted by many that 
the use of tobacce often does a positive harm. I have 
known many whose mind and person have been seri- 
ously impaired by the excessive use of tobacco. I now 
have in mind a near neighbor, a man of independent 
fortune and estimable family, who is an inmate of an 
insane asylum, solely from the exeessive use of tobac- 
co, in the form of a cigar! One such case should be 
sufficient to deter others from the habit of smoking. 

Dec., 1863. Essex. 


SETTING AN ORCHARD. 

I am about setting an apple orchard, and wish to 
inquire of you or some one through the Farmer, wno 
has had experience in orcharding, whether the New 
York trees will do as well as those grown near by ? 
The piece I have selected is on a hill and bad to get ma- 
nure on. It is, or was, a rich, deep soil, but when new 
was plowed and cropped without manure, until near- 
ly exhausted, and then turned into pasture, and has 
remained so some fifteen years. I think of putting on 
ashes and mulching with brush muck and leaves, as it 
is near a wood lot. How will that do? Is there any 
thing better? How thick should I set them? 

Woodstock, Vt., Dec., 1863. C. F. Lincoun. 

RemMARKS.—We have never set apple trees brought 
from Western New York, and cannot speak of them 
from any actual experience. They have been set in 
our neighborhood, and when treated properly have 
suuceeded weil. We have set several hundred pear 
trees from the New York nurseries, which have grown 
finely. Apple trees should be set at least thirty feet 
apart; some persons prefer a still greater distance. 
The ground should be thoroughly plowed, and the 
holes dug eighteen inches deep and five or six fect in 
diameter, so that in setting the trees there may be am- 
ple room to extend the roots in every direction, on a 
fine, rich soil. If the field, if in sward, is planted and 
cultivated one year before the trees are set, the work 
of setting can be more easily, and will probably be 
better, done. 





For the New England J’armer. 
LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE. 


This is a source of information especially valu- 
able to the farmer. Nor yet need it conflict with 
the knowledge derived from books, as some would 
have us believe. For a book is often but a tran- 
script of the author’s own experience. Book- 
farming, as it is termed, is only to be denounced 
when a new novice in the business _ out and 
attempts to execute dis plans entirely “by the 
book,” without consulting his own or others’ 
judgment as to the adaptation of means to ends. 
it is very much like investing in a farm that looks 
rather better in the advertisement than on the 

remises ; or as it used to be in reference to city 
ote, that the luckless speculator in the far West 
found only to exist on paper. No writer on agri- 
culture, as I take it, claims to be infallible, so as 
to render superfluous the exercise of one’s private 
judgment. And no matter-of-fact correspondent 
of the Farmer, even, can expect that any theory 
he contributes, or any result of his particular ex- 
ience will be accepted as law for all. It is only 
claimed that every interested reader should be lib- 
eral enough to “prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good.” Circumstances, too, alter 
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cases, and what this and that man may confident. 
ly recommend, after successful trial, may fail ig 
another man’s case, simply because the circum. 
stances are changed. 

1 have often wondered that so many diverse 
theories have been woven by philosophers in their 
closets, to catch the fancy of that class of men 
whose life is so much out-of-doors. No individ. 
ual can have so little need of “such stuff as dreams 
are made of” asthe plain, blunt farmer. And 
only let him suspect that an author has had no 
personal experience of what he writes about, and 
he regards him as one that “darkeneth counsel by 
words without knowledge.” Moreover, the rea. 
son is obvious why the amateur farmer is so liable 
to ridicule and ro Soa His ideas on the subject 
are very apt to be analagous with dreams of Ar. 
cadia, and rural pictures that look so refreshing 
on canvas, and so alluring to the summer tourist 
amid green fields, and grand old woods. But when 
he comes to the homely reality of handling the 
subject without gloves, or cosmetics, the romance 
of it is taken out with the starch, and he beats an 
ignominious retreat. Let us not be understood 
as disparaging that class of men who retire from 
business in the metropolis to some estate in the 
country, where their means enable them to enjoy 
the sweets of rural life, without its drudgery. 
Many such have come to be model farmers, re- 
claiming many a barren waste by their cultivated 
taste and liberal expenditures, causing many an 
old village to “look better than new,” and dis. 
tancing all competitors at the agricultural fair, 
It is only the “snob,” or degenerate “sprig of gen- 
tility,” that lays himself open to the contempt of 
every honest tiller of the soil, when transplanted 
thither, by talking flippantly on what he knows 
nothing about, and affecting to hve in clover, while 
feeling above sowing the seed. 

There must be a beginning to life on the farm, 
and still everything does not depend, as it seems 
to me, on the start. As time passes on the old 
adage comes in play, “live and learn.” One year 
goes by, and leaves behind its lessons of experi- 
ence, richer than all the garnered fruit and grain. 
The man may not have realized from this first 
trial the full fruition of his hopes. The seed- 
time may not have been propitious as he had cal- 
culated, or the mildew, worm and untimely frost 
may have —— to dampen his enthusiasm 
aol enteunies is faith. But he is not alone in 
these reverses—hundreds share them with him, 
And yet they are not discouraged, for experience 
has taught them to expect alternate good and evil 
fortune. This same schoolmaster will instruct 
him—and how many men in this world have gone 
through years of reverses and all been thankful 
for the experience thereby gained! But we are 
not necessarily taught from this source to expect 
failure—but rather how to avoid it in time to 
come. We have gone the round of the twelve 
months, aud now are about to traverse the same 
cycle again. We have the “lamp of experience” 
to light our path. It reveals, also, our mistakes 
and blunders in the past, and indicates now a bet- 
ter way. It shows in bold relief the rock, per- 
haps, on which we have once been wrecked, and, 
like a skilful navigator, we will heed the warning 
light, and this time steer clear of the breakers. 
Thus every year we may grow wiser to win success, 
and escape failure, though, all the while, reminded 
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that uninterrupted prosperity in this life of disci- 
pline is neither to be expected nor desired. 

Farmers, as a class, are not great readers, sim- 
ply because they have not the time or means for 
this end, but every one has at hand his volume of 
experience ; and L for one, have been largely in- 
debted in this respect to one and another who had 
little “book-learning,” and only a common school 
education. They confessed themselves illiterate, 
but knew enough to keep their journal of the 
weather and crops, year after year, until it had 
become a most valuable book of reference. Be- 
sides this, they had accumulated a fund of infor- 
mation, more precious to them than libraries, be- 
cause all gleaned from their own personal experi- 
ence ; and an encouraging word or two would un- 
loose their tongues, and render it a privilege to sit 
at their feet and learn wisdom. Some poet has 
suid that, 

“Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain.’ 

And this is why old men do sometimes seem in- 
vested with the gift of prophecy. Why should 
not a man that has reached his three score years 
and ten, and can look so far back over the past, 
be able to look farther ahead than those whose ex- 
perience is but of yesterday? The ancient proph- 
ets we are wont to regard as men of heavy locks 
and wrinkled brows, and venerable aspect gener- 
ally. Their far-reaching vision was of course due 
primarily to inspiration; and yet their long ex- 
perience of men and events must have contribut- 
ed not a little to their deep insight of the future. 
No wonder, then, we have this injunction, “thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor 
the face of the old man!” But with all this def- 
erence to age, let me caution the well-meaning 
farmer against a mistake made by the infidel 
Hume. He dishelieved in miracles, because he 
never had any experience of them. So some bet- 
ter men then he will have no faith in this and that 
miracle of agriculture, because such phenomena 
had never fallen within their own experience, or 
that of their fathers before them, and thus they 
keep moving in the old ruts which will by and by 
be worn so deep that they must halt, while the 
world moves on without them. W. E. B. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HOPKINTON, MASS. 


How it got its Name—Its Manufactures—Good Highways—In- 
vestments in Farms and Stock—Agriculiural Reading—Little 
Cedar Swamp Drained under the Law. 


“Tot conjecia manu preruptis oppida saxis.’’ 
So many towns upreared by hand on cragged rocks. 

On many a rugged New England hill, so ster- 
ile as to be almost valueless for cultivation, we 
find a flourishing manufacturing village and an in- 
dustrious and thrifty people. Such towns are 
happy evidences of the enterprise and persever- 
ance of our people. The growth of a town situ- 
ated on the oe of some noble river, furnishing 
ready facilities for communication, and an abun- 
dant water power, is easy and natural. Lowell, 
Lawrence, and Webster are instances of such a 
growth. But there are towns which have been 
blessed with none of these promising beginnings ; 
which nature has slighted and left without'a dow- 
ry, that have called to their aid the power of steam, 
and through the inventive genius of the people 
have achieved a name in commerce and a place in 
the records of industry. Of this latter class is 





Hopkinton, situated on a ledgy ridge in the south- 
west corner of Middlesex county, twenty-eight 
miles west south-west from Boston. It was orig- 
inally an extensive tract of land known among 
the Sadlens as Maguncook, and famous for its 
rich hunting grounds. Although not permanent- 
ly settled until 1710, its history commences as 
early as 1657, and is interwoven with that of the 
—— at oa 

A gentleman in England by the name of Ho 
kins, an ardent lover of learning, became deeply 
interested in the bold project of establishing a 
college in the wilds of America, which the Puri- 
tans had formed, and at his death in 1657 be- 
queathed eight hundred pounds sterling to Har- 
vard College and the grammar school at Cam- 
bridge. This money was invested in the tract of 
land just described, which, in honor of its donor, 
has since been known by the name of Hopkinton, 
under which name it was incorporated in 1715. 

The only endowments which nature bestowed 
upon it were, wood, granite, and the mineral 
springs at the west part of the town. These are 
three in number, each differing in properties from 
the others. They have been a favorite resort in 
the summer months until 1862, when the hotel 
was destroyed by fire. 

Hopkinton is engaged in that branch of labor 
which, according to the late census, employs a 
larger number of operatives than any other single 
branch of American industry,—the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. In reference to the number 
of cases of boots annually made up and sent to 
market, it has but one rival in the State. Dur- 
ing the past five years, great improvements have 
been made in the machinery used, and in the 
methods of manufacture. The application of steam 
power has been of some advantage, although not 
available to so great an extent in this as in many 
other branches of industry. 

Situated aside from any line of railway, and 
realizing the importance of rendering the means 
of transportation as easy -as possible, the town 
has paid especial attention to the improvement of 
its highways, and has discovered that the inex- 
haustible beds of granite which abound here are 
the very best material for roads. It has purchased 
and has now in successful operation a crushing 
machine, operated by steam, which converts large 
blocks of granite into rubble with a rapidity that 
is truly astonishing. 

Having intimated that the natural resources are 
limited, the reader will, perhaps, conclude that 
agriculture is little attended to. But the spirit 
of enterprise is diffusive, and manufactures al- 
ways encourage agriculture. ‘Ihe demand for 
farm products, which is created by a community 
of mechanies, stimulates the farmer to improve 
his soil and multiply its products. We trust that 
the yeomanry of Hopkinton understand this sort 
of philosophy, and are not blind to their own in- 
terests. Although they have invested only $440,- 
000 in farms, stock and implements, there are 
signs of progress among them. They have a 
farmers’ club, which holds semi-monthly meetings, 
and an annual exhibition. They have also an ag- 
ricultural library, and besides a goodly number 
of other agricultural papers, a club of seventy 
subscribers to the New England Farmer. These 
things betoken reading, thought, and discussion, 
which are precursors of right action. And it is 
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one of the objects of this article to present a brief 
statement in relation to a work which they have 
had in progress during the past two years, hop- 
ing that “others in the same circumstances may 
profit by their example. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LITTLE CEDAR SWAMP. 


This name is applied to a tract of low land one 
mile in length and of variable width, comprising 
some two hundred acres in the east part of the 
town. This land has been usually covered with 
water during a portion of the year, and has pro- 
duced only a small quantity of very inferior hay. 

.It is the property of eighteen proprietors, a part 

of whom having given the subject considerable 
thought, have long desired to make the ot 
ment of thorough drainage, but being unable to 
convince all the owners of the expediency of such 
a movement, were not able to get the enterprise 
started. They resolved in the summer of 1861 
to avail themselves of the provisions of the law 
for the improvement of meadows and swamps. 
(See chapter 148, page 750, General Statutes of 
Massachusetts. ) 

Their petition to the Superior Court was an- 
swered by the appointment of William F. Ellis 


and Elias Grout, of Ashland, and David Fiske, of | 


Framingham, Commissioners, to prosecute the 
work. The first named gentleman being a civil 
engineer, and the other two having had experi- 
ence in improving meadow land, the appointment 
was considered peculiarly appropriate. ‘The par- 
ties were heard, a survey made,a plan agreed 
upon, and about five hundred rods of ditch opened. 


The main channel is four feet in depth, and eight | 
feet wide at the top and six at the bottom. The | 








WOOD ASHES AND CHARCOAL FOR 
WHEAT. 


In a paper read some years since before a meet- 
ing at the State House, Albany, N. Y., Dr. Leg, 
an able friend of agriculture, presented some very 
valuable suggestions relative to wheat culture, 
In the analysis of Sprengel it is asserted that the 
mineral proportion of it amounts to only about 
three per cent. of the whole; end that in wood 
ashes we have very nearly the same mineral in- 
gredients, and in almost precisely the same pro- 
portions. Hence the inference that soils most de- 
ficient in wheat growing principles would be great- 
ly benefited, if not actually made capable of pro- 
ducing excellent crops, simply by a smal¥ dress. 
ing of ashes. 

As regards charcoal, the expense of supplying 
a sufficient quantity to the soil would not be 
large. Charcoal is not a manure in itself, prop- 
erly so considered, but merely a caterer of pabu- 
lum. Twenty bushels of finely pulverized charcoal 
to the acre, would probably be sufficient for most 
soils, and as, from its well known indestructibili- 
ty it endures unchanged for years, the application 
would scarcely require repeating oftener than 
every eighth or tenth season, to produce unmiti- 
gated, its most salutary effects. As regards ash- 
es, Dr. LEE says: “Being but slowly decomposed 
by the vital action of plants, ashes are an endur- 


other ditches are four feet in width and of depth | "8 fervilizer when compared with stable manure. 


adapted to grade. 


As these ditches extend entirely across the} 


meadow, each proprietor can connect cross ditch- 
es with these and drain his own land and make 
such improvements as he deems for his interest ; 
it being the design of the Commissioners to pro- 
ceed only as far as the protection of the law was 
necessary, leaving the completion of the work to 
the parties interested. The cost of the improve- 
ments already completed is estimated at five hun- 
dred dollars, which is assessed upon the owners 
in proportion to the benefit which each receives. 
A small plot of this land has already been plowed, 
and was planted with potatoes the past season, 
but in consequence of the severe rains did not suc- | 
ceed. A plot which was topdressed with sand 
two years ago produced a superior quality of hay 
the past season. 


stems of grasses and cereals. 





The question which the proprietors desire to 
have answered now is, How is this vast tract of | 
meadow to be reclaimed? Shall we plow it?) 
Shall we burn it? Shall we dress it with sand? 


Mixed with quick lime, their good effects are more 
speedily obtained. Lime will render alumina, 
either in the soil or in leached ashes, soluble in 
water, so it can enter the minute pores of the 
roots. Clay in the soil is always combined witha 
large portion of silica; and before it has been 
exhausted by continual cropping, it holds in com. 
bination considerable potash and soda. Lime, 
by combining with alumina the basis of clay, lib- 


erates these alkalies and silica, which uniting 


chemically, form soluble silicates of potash and 


| soda.” ‘These also enter into the circulating nour- 


ishment of plants, and are decomposed in the 
The silica goes to 


make vegetable bone, to keep the plant upright; 
while the potash and soda go back to the earth, 
to dissolve, as before, another portion of sand to 


be also absorbed and transformed into bone. It 


And ifso to what depth? At whatdistance apart is in this way that a few ashes, applied to a sandy 


will it be necessary to cut cross ditches? Replies 


to any of these queries are respectfully solicited 
by the preprietors. Viaron. 





THe Pine Lear Scae.—Some time back Mr. 
A. A. Crampton, of Coal Valley, Ill., forwarded 
to this office a number of Scotch pine leaves, (pi- 
nus sylvestris,) covered with insects which he says 
“are destroying his finest trees, causing the leaves 
to turn yellow and fall, the tree ultimately dying.” 
Prairie Farmer. 


soil, will enable grass and grain to take up the 
eighty-one per cent. of flint found in their ashes. 
Lime will do the same thing on clay soils, for the 
simple reason that they generally do not lack pot- 
ash, soda and magnesia.” 

In relation to the organic elements of this veg- 
etable—a subject as yet but imperfectly under- 


stood by the great mass of practical agriculturists, 
Dr. L. remarks : 
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“J come now to speak of the organic elements of 
the wheat plant, which, as I have already intimat- 
ed, form ninety-six or ninety-seven per cent. of 
its substance. Water and its constituents, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, are the 
four elementary ingredients of all cultivated 
plants, besides their minerals. As there is no 
lack of water or of its elements, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, our attention wilJ be confined to obtain- 
ing a full supply of carbon and nitrogen. These 
are indispensable, and, fortunately, nature has 
provided an amount of carbon and nitrogen in the 
air, if not in the soil, more than equal to all the 
wants of vegetation. A large portion of the fer- 
tilizing elements of vegetable mould, in a rich 
soil, is carbon, and a small portion is nitrogen ; 
both of which are ugually combined with other 
substances. These important elements are often 
nearly exhausted in fields which have been un- 
wisely cultivated ; and I have paid much atten- 
tion to the subject of cheap and practical renova- 
tion. By the aid of clover and buckwheat, dressed 
with gypsum, ashes, lime, or manure, and plowed 
in when in blossom, much can be done in the way 
of augmenting the rich vegetable mould so desir- 
able to a certain degree, in all soils. Straw, corn- 
stalks, leaves of forest trees and swamp muck, 
made into compost with lime and ashes, are of 
great value. Charcoal, well pulverized, and sat- 
urated with urine, I regard as the cheapest and 
most useful fertilizer that can be applied to a poor 
soil, for the production of wheat, or almost any 
other crop. 

The earths contained in charcoal, as the analy- 
sis of its ashes demonstrates, are identical with 
the earths found in the wheat plant. Coal con- 
tains a very large portion of carbon, and will im- 
bibe from the atmosphere a large quantity of ni- 
trogen in the form of ammonia and its carbonates. 
Unlike stable manure, the salts of lime, potash, 
soda and magnesia, it will not waste by premature 
solution nor by evaporation. On the contrary, it 
is of incalculable value to mix with the liquid and 
solid excretions of all animals; to absorb and fix 
in a tangible condition th«se volatile, fertilizing 
elements, which are 30 prone to escape beyond 
our reach.” 


De SansvreE found that charcoal formed from 

box wood, in twenty-four hours absorbed and re- 

. tained within its pores, the following volumes of 
i the several gases below named : 


Volumes. 

Hydrogen... cccccccccccccccccscoscccvecsccscoces 1.75 
Nitrogen... .cccccccccece erccccce eoecccccccccces 75 
OY Bed. oo cccccocccccccccvcccosceccccocccece 009.25 
Carbonic oxide... cccccccecccscccccccecccccccccs 9.42 
Olefiant gas... grccccccccccscccccccccccscsccecs 85. 
Carbonic acid gas.cccoseseseces eccccccccccccces 35. 
Nitrous oxide.......000 Cc cecccccescocccccccces 40. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen. .cosccccesccssccccsccces 55. 
Salphurous acid........ Prccccccccccccccssccees 65. 
Marlatic acid... .ccccccccccsccesocceccscesheocee 85. 
Ammoniacal BAS. ccccese POS eeeesese coccccccce se 





It may be here proper fo present an analysis 
of wheat, and for this purpose we select the fol- 
lowing made by the celebrated BoussINGAULT. 
The wheat was dried at 230° in vacuo, and was 
found to contain,— 


Carbon...+ ses Coccccceccccccces eevccccce oeeeee 46.1 
VFRyGreGeR. ccccccccccncccccccececcooscscoscccoes 4 
BEN. cc ccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccesccccces 5.8 
Nitrogen. .ccocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece 2.3 
ecccce Crvedeccceccccccecccccccccscces coccee Sih 
100.0 


Before taking leave of the subject we will say, 
that the evil called “smut,” so generally and just- 
ly complained of, is not prébably utterly irremedi- 
able. If the seed be thoroughly purified by wash- 
ing in clear water, and then soaked in solution 
made of lye from common wood ashes, common 
salt, saltpetre, potash, glauber salts, and of un- 
slacked lime, of a specific gravity adequate to fair- 
ly float a common hen’s egg, the germinating 
power of the smut will be destroyed, and the pro- 
duce of the crop uncontaminated by the disease. 
The above salts are of a cleansing and caustic na- 
ture. Wheat from the same bin, sown without 
this preparation, and in contiguous fields, has 
been rendered worthless by smut, the crop from 
the prepared or cleansed seed being pure. 





ALARMING DISEASE AMONG STOCK. 


. The Stockton (Cal.) Independent says, that on 
the range of the Mormon slough, about eight or 
ten miles from this city, a disease has recently 
attacked both horses and horned stock, which 
generally proves fatal in the course of from twelve 
to twenty-four hours after the animals are afflicted. 

One farmer has lost about $3000 worth of cat- 
tle, and others have suffered greatly. First they 
are taken with a sudden swelling, then become 
blind and stupid, then drop and die. Mr. Perry- 
man has lost seven head of cattle; Mr. Kenno- 
van, four head; Mr. Rogers, two head, and sev- 
eral other parties have been sufferers. A cow 
belonging to Mr. Thornlow, one of our Supervi- 
sors, dropped down and died suddenly, having 
exhibited the symptoms above described but a 
short time, and when the animal was flayed and 
dissected the flesh appeared as if it had been bat- 
tered and bruised, so bloody was its surface found. 
Mr. Wolf, who has had much experience among 
stock, gives it as his opinion that it is a species 
of virulent erysipelas. He believes that the dis- 
ease should be treated in a manner calculated to 
check erysipelas alone, as he has observed that 
the epidemic afflicts cattle and horses in the ex- 
act way that the above named disease affects the 
human family. If the disease prevails to any 
great extent it will prove a great calamity to our 
country, a8 it contains a large quantity of very 
valuable stock. 
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SONG OF THE SPARTAN MOTHER. 


A With all sighing! away with all tears! - 
My boy shal ho id, not my grief, but my pride ; 
Can I faint his young manho»d with womanish fears, 
When the flag of his country is scorned and defied ? 
1 will arm him, and bless him, and send him away, 
Though my heart breaks with grief when he goes from my 


sight ; 
I will bid him not falter or blanch in the fray, 
Bat fight to the death for the Truth and the Right. 
I must teach my brave lad what it is to be true 
To the Red and the White and the stars in the Blue. 


*Tis to love the mild rule of the land of his birth, 
To succor the weak in the thrall of the strong, 
To honor all manhood, to cherish all worth, 
To further the right and to baffle the wrong, 
As the nations throng onward t »ward Liberty’s light. 
From the gloom of misrule—’tis to march in the van, 
With God as the leader, with Justice and Right 
Perfecting his purpose—ennobling the man. 
Tis a sign and symbol—it is well to be true 
To a cause which is beleagued with the Red, White and Blue. 


"Tis a Text and a Faith, on the land and the sea, 
A Gospel in Peace—Inspiration in War ; 
A nation’s Evangel—a Creed to the Free ; 
The Scripture of Liberty, Order and Law, 
Shall apostates revile what our sires adored, 
And the steel of hot vengeance die reddened in dust ? 
Shall apostles of bondage, of handcuffs and sword, 
Trail the pride of the faithful, disheartened in dust ? 
No, never, while mothers teach sons to be true 
To the banner of banners, the Red, White and Blue. 


He’s my all! he’s my treasure ! but take him, dear land, 
And add him a jewel to Liberty’s crown— 

One hero the more for your patriot band— 
The widow’s last mite to the nation’s renown. 

For I’ll arm him, and bless him, and bid him go forth, 
To take his proud stand in front of the wars, 

And add his own blade to the swords of the North ; 
Unsheathed for the triumph of Truth and the Laws, 

For his brave heart has learned what it means to be true 

To the Stripes and the Stars in the union of Blue. 


N. ¥. Evening Post, 





For the New England Farmer. 
A SKETCH OF FRANKLIN. 
**The thunders of a mighty age 
May drown the voices of the past, 
But thou—the printer and the sage— 
Thy name shall live time shall last.’’ 

The town of Franklin, Mass., was undoubtedly 
the first town of the name, as it was set off from 
Wrentham in the time of the Revolutionary war, 
and when its illustrious namesake was in France. 
This fact of the appreciation of the Doctor’s great- 
ness in its early youth is an honor to the men who 
named it, and he, in acknowledgement of the com- 

liment, presented the town with a library of 
ks instead of a church bell, as some one had 
suggested, su posing, as he expressed it, that 
“the people of Franklin were more fond of sense 
than sound.” Every year as we come around our 
altars at our annual thanksgivings, we are express- 
ly called upon to pray God to save our respective 
ommonwealths ; and as we pray for them, and 
as history—that “reverend chronicler of the grave” 
—treasures up the distinguished acts performed 
within the limits of larger and more populous re- 
gions, may not it be well to communicate to the 
world the most distinguishing characteristics of 
our smaller towns ? 

The town of Franklin is situated about twen- 
ty-six miles southwest of Boston. The Norfolk 

. Railroad intersects it, the principal depot be- 
ing situated in the most thriving part of the cen- 
tral village. The soil of Franklin is mostly light, 
although some of it is excellent for cultivation. 
It is something like a cross of the hilly, rocky, 
springy lands of Worcester and Berkshire Coun- 
ties, so excellent for grass and orcharding, and 
the light soil of the shore towns of Plymouth Co, 








Still, there is considerable done at farming 
and like our enterprising friends of the Cape, we 
are developing the resources of our meadows 
the culture of cranberries, which seem to be the 
most profitable crop ever raised this side of cot- 
tondom. The most important of these meadows 
is that of Erastus Miller, M. D., of Providence, R, 
I., a native of Franklin, from which he obtained 
about 1200 barrels this year. It is supposed to 
be the finest fresh water cranberry meadow in the 
world. The Doctor is extending his cran 
grounds ; if all our Drs. would emulate the exam. 
le of Dr. Miller, by investing their surplus ca 
itai in the productions of fruit, they would m 
money by the operation, notwithstanding the fact 
that it would be the means of promoting the health 
of their patients more than all their drugging. 
The principal manufacturing business done 
here, is that of straw goods. We have six straw 
factories, all of which are expected to manufac. 
ture this winter. The proprietors of three of these 
shops have wholesale stores on Broadway, New 
York, which are wholly supplied from these shops, 
This would seem to be a rather singular fact, com 
sidering that the population of the town is bat 
little more than 2000. There is also something 
done in manufacturing boots. We have one man- 
ufactory, Mr. J. M. Freeman’s, while many others 
make for firms in Medway and Milford. Besides 
these, the Messrs. Ray, of Unionville, three enter. 
rising brothers, carry on a large business mak- 
ing shoddy. By this means, the appearance of 
the above named village has more than trebled 


‘}in importance, and we may suppose its business 


has met with at least equal success. 

I forgot to state that the Dr. Franklin library 
is still partly in existence. Unfortunately, some 
of the volumes are lost, but the remainder form 
the basis of a fine new library, containing from 
1200 to 1500 volumes of the choicest standard 
historical and literary works of the age, which is 
placed at the disposal of every man in town, fora 
trifling annual compensation ; a privilege by the 
way, which few towns small as this enjoy. Seve’ 
cf these works were written by our worthy towns- 
man, the Rev. William M. Thayer, the talented 
author of the “Bobbin Boy,” the “Printer Boy,” 
(Franklin) the “Pioneer Boy” (Pres’t Lincoln,) 
&c., &e., all of them highly entertaining and in- 
structive books. 

It is often the case that a town like this, though 
small in territory and population, wields a far 
greater power through its children, over the des- 
tinies of the nation, or even of the interests of hu- 
man civilization, than its unpretending appearance 
would seem to indicate. Washington, Webster, 
Clay, President Lincoln and many other of our 
greatest men were born in thinly settled places. 
The late Hon. Horace Mann, whose intellectual 
combat with Daniel Webster is acknowledged by 
all to have resulted in the triumph of the former, 
and who received the encomiums of Senaters 
Sumner and Seward, and other distinguished me: 
as the able champion of education, temperance an 
freedom, was a native of this town, as was also 
Judge Theron Metcalf, of Boston. 

While education, liberty and Union, the prin- 
cipal elements of American civilization, shall con- 
tinue to make the Yankee what he now is—the 
most energetic, patriotic, intelligent, enterprising 
and successful inhabitant of the earth—may our 
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little town, as for the last 80 years, continue to 
bear the name of the Philosopher and Statesman 
of our country’s earliest years, and may she not 
prove unworthy to bear that name as a monument 
to the undying memory of his noble deeds and 
words. And to close. Mr. Brown, if you wish to 
see a village as neat and tasteful as any of its size, 
with inhabitants intelligent, industrious and hos- 
pitable, call and see us. Furthermore, what is 
most important of all, we are thoroughly loyal, 
and, myself included, real black republicans, and 
emancipationists. MonTHLY READER. 





Remarks. —We thank you, Mr. “Monthly 
Reader,” for your interesting sketch of Franklin, 
and for the invitation to “call and see us.” We 
have been there, and had the pleasure of talking 
to your enterprising farmers “in town hall assem- 
bled,” and of looking into several of the straw 
manufactories to which you refer in your sketch. 
But we are all the sharper to see you again for 
having once been there. 





REARING LAMBS. 


The rearing of lambs, both for the renewal and 
increase of the flock, and for the use of the butch- 
er, is a matter which deserves more care and at- 
tention than is usually bestowed upon it by our 
farmers. If the bucks or ewes are not in good 
condition at the time they are brought together, 
or if the latter, during the period of gestation be- 
come reduced and weak the chances are that the 
progeny will fail altogether, or at ‘least lack the 
vigor necessary to carry them successfully through 
the first winter. We do not mean by “good con- 
dition,” that the sheep should be fat, for that ex- 
treme should be equall as much avoided as the 
other ; but they mers be vigorous and healthy, 
and in first rate store order. A healthy buck 
should not be required to serve over fifty or sixty 
ewes, as such a number is a sufficient tax upon 
his powers; more than this is liable not only to 
permanently injure the male, but also to produce 
a feeble progeny. 

The period of gestation in ewes is twenty-one 
weeks; so that, where it is desirable the birth of 
the lambs should occur early in May, the bucks 
should be turned into the flocks about the first of 
December. This period may be varied a little 
either way, according to locality and climate. As 
young ewes are more apt to be careless and im- 
provident mothers, neglecting, and sometimes dis- 
owning their lambs, more attention is required for 
them than for older sheep. Many of the English 
shepherds separate the former in the fall, and 
serve them a week or two later, in order that the 
season shall become further advanced, and the 
lambs less exposed to a chill and adverse temper- 
ature. The ewes with lambs should be kept quiet 
and not subjected to fright or excitement, well 
fel, and comfortably sheltered. The success- 
ful rearing of a fine young flock will amply repay 
the farmer all his care. 

Where twins are produced by some of the 
sheep, while at the same time others have lost 
their lambs, it is a good plan to take one of the 
twins from the former and give it to the latter. 
Some difficulty is occasionally experienced to get 





the lamb adoptea, but it is usually ove y 
shutting it and the new mother ropether Ge 


days; and in extreme cases, binding the skin of 
the dead lamb upon the back of its successor. 
Bucks, by carelessness and inadvertance, occasion- 
ally get mingled with the flock unseasonably, and 
occasion much trouble, and sometimes loss. We 
once knew a flock of ewes that got’ with lamp in 
September ; and, as a consequence, they gave birth’ 
to their progeny in February. He kept them 
sheltered and well fed, making roots and cther 
succulent materials a portion of their food, turn- 
ing all his barns and out-buildings into sheep- 
hospitals, and devoted much time and attention 
to the helpless lambs brought forth in the midst 
of a rigorous winter. It thus turned out that 
scarcely a lamb was lost, and at the subsequent 
washing and shearing, that flock of lambs was the 
admiration of all who saw them. One of the 
ewes, after her lamb was born, failed to give it 
suck, although the udder was distended, and ap- 
parently full of milk. On an examination, how- 
ever, and attempt to milk the dam by hand, a 
thick fluid exuded, nearly the consistence and ap- 
earance of candied honey, which the lamb swal- 
owed with avidity, although its own strength was 
insufficient to draw it from the teat. The lamb 
thrived upon it, however, swallowing as it was 
pressed out by the hand, until, in the couple of 


, lays, the milk assumed its natural flow, and need- 


ed no further special attention. This instance is 
cited, not for the purpose of urging the month of 
February is-one propitious to the birth of lambs, 
but only to show that even an untoward event, if 
properly managed, may be turned to profitable 
account. 

Where lambs are designed especially for the 
butcher as early period of birth as is consistent 
with safety is desirable. Like any other produc- 
tion in the market, early and well-developed spec- 
imens command the highest price and the readiest 
sales. Let us assume as a basis of calculation, 
for the profits of lamb rearing for the market, the 
following data in a flock of sixty common woolled, 
well-developed ewes. These, if properly cared 
for, will, by offsetting the twins against the losses, 
raise one lamb each. Setting aside ten of the 
best yew lambs as substitutes for ten of the old- 
est dams, whose powers will soon begin to fail, 
we have left fifty for sale ; and thc debit and cred- 
it sides of our account will stand as follows: 


Stock Account. Dr. 
To 60 medium woolled ewes at $3 each.....cesesccces $180 00 
Interest or investment one year.....ecee Poccccecevecces 1260 
. $192 60 

Conti Ra. “Cr. 
By 69 fleeces 3 Ibs. each at 30c ¥ Ib..... Cocccccce seve $5400 
By 50 lambs for slaughter at $1 50.....cececcccecccesess 75 00 
By 10 ewes displaced by lambs at $3.......eeseeeeceeess 30 00 
$159 00 


This sum is nearly eighty-three per cent. on 
the — invested, and by substituting ten lambs 
annuallo for the oldest sheep, the entire flock is 
renewed in six years, and therefore subject to no 
deterioration. In the above calculation it will be 
observed we have made no account of the keep- 
ing of the flock, an important item it must be ad- 
mitted; but the best Spree we could give would 
only be proximate, and inapplicable to many lo- 
calities. We, therefore, leave for each farmer to 
determine for himself. Within any reasonable 
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the above margin leaves ample room for 
and we have no doubt our farmers will -as- 
sent to the proposition when we say, that rearin 
lambs for the butcher, taken in connection wi 
the fleece of the dam, is a profitable employment 
where the soil and other circumstances render it 
available. There are other pecuniary considera- 
tions worthy of note in this connection, viz., the 
rapidity with which a return is obtained, and the 
regular annual period of its receipts. In the 
ung So horses, for instance, several years must 
be awaited for a full development of the animal, 
and the interest of the money lost through all the 
intervening time. Again, the individual instances 
of casualty and loss will not be so severe. There 
is a wide difference for instance in the loss, say of 
half a dozen sheep at three dollars each, and that 
of a valuable colt worth two hundred. Other 
considerations might be mentioned equally co- 
gent, but with the above suggestions, we leave 
the subject at present to the considerations of our 
readers.— Exchange. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BUMP’S PATENT ATMOSPHERIC AT- 
TEMPERING CHURN. 


The inquiry in the Farmer respecting this in- 
vention, by a correspondent from Fitchburg, has 
prompted a few thoughts whieh may be of inter- 
est to those who have not yet been victimized by 
it. Ihave little to say in direct reply to that in- 
quiry. A neighbor of mine, who has tested it to 
some extent, is of the opinion that it is easy to 
operate, but requires considerable time to produce 
butter, It may or may not be an article worth 
possessing. Let those who have been so fortu- 
nate as to possess it, and have given it a fair trial, 

udge of its merit and give us their decision 
hrough the columns of this paper. I propose to 
ym of the manner in which it has been intro- 
uced to many of the farmers of Worcester coun- 
ty, with whom I have conversed, and who invari- 
ably set down the churn as a humbug, and the 
nt who brought it to their notice as a swindler. 
s agent commenced operations in the fall of 
1862, and during the last winter and spring can- 
vassed all the best farming towns in the county. 
His plan of operation was something like the fol- 
lowing: Upon arriving in town he inquired who 
kept the largest dairies, and having obtained the 
names of such, first applied to the most credulous 
and presented his cause, describing the construc- 
tion and action of the churn, and claiming for it 
a great superiority over all churns now in use, or 
ever to be invented. It was something which 
needed only to be seen to be admired, Any one 
who p Coe | once witness its operation would be 
considered decidedly idiotic if he did not throw 
away his old churn and purchase the wonderful 
invention. All the farmers in town would want 
one of those churns, and he was willing to dispose 
of the right to sell it to them for sixty dollars. He 
propos to divide the stock into twelve shares of 
ve dollars each, and having formed a club of 
twelve persons to give each a certificate entitlin 
him to one share in the -right to make, sell an 
use the churn in that town. If the person select- 
ed for the first victim was sufficiently credulous 
to drink in the lubricating words of the stranger, 
as freely as the ground drinks in water, he, of 
course, passed over the V, and received his cer- 





a 


tificate ; or if the ready cash was not at hand ii 


note was equall SS But if 
and unwilling to be the first to subscribe toa 
spective fortune, he need only promise to md ma 


8 if Squire B. did so, and the scheme was in. 
itiated. Squire B. was next approached and hig 
name obtained at any sacrifice. If he could not 
be led to see the value of five dollars in the 
tent, four would be accepted, or if he were 
liarly obstinate an old churn would be taken i éx- 
change, and ata price which would reduce the 
cost of the patent to so small a figure that, for the 
sake of encouraging a progressive enterprise, he 
would make the venture. fi have even known an 
instance where a suspicious deacon, the president 
of the farmers’ club, received his certificate with. 
out paying anything whatever. . Having obtained 
the names and influence of two or three leading 
citizens it was not difficult in any town to com. 
plete the club at some price, and collect from forty 
to fifty dollars in cash and notes in a short time, 
The notes were usually disposed of to some per. 
son in town at a considerable discount, and the 
stranger made his exit, promising to forward the 
churns immediately. The farmers waited anx. 
a until the time appointed for their appear. 
ing, but they did not come. Days and weeks 
passed, and still they were not; they began to 
mention the matter to each other, and were sur. 
rised to find that such a variety of prices had 
n paid and that they differed in their ideas of 
what they were to receive. Some supposed that 
in buying the patent they had also secured a chur 
for their own use. But a few of the wiser sort 


had probed the matter deeper, and understood | 


that the five’ dollars secured only the patent 
right and that the churn, de facto, must be paid 
for at the cost of manufacture. ‘They wrote to 
the agent in regard to the delay and were in- 
formed in reply that in consequence of a rise in 
materials the hom could not be furnished at the 
price agreed upon, and they would not be for- 
warded until he received the advanced price. 

That the goods were a different thing from the 
patent was now evident to all. I am told that in 
some towns the matter has been followed up until 
the churns were furnished at the price agreed u 
on, although the farmers were obliged to pay 
cost of transportation, and sometimes to take the 
goods ina damaged condition. But in most plae- 
es the people had not sufficient confidence in the 
agent to place any additional funds in his hands, 
and consequently have remained as well satisfied 
as they could with the possession of the patent 
and—their old churn. : 

I am not disposed to dwell upon the detaile of 
this interesting transaction, but a passing coms 
ment may not be out of place. Every operation 
of this sort leaves behind it a feeling of bitterness 
prejudicial to the introduction of improvements. 
The generality of people do not use as much dis- 
crimination as they ought. Why should an in- 
telligent farmer, who ought to have opinions of 
his own and to weigh every matter in the balance 
of his own good judgment before making a deci- 
sion, sit, spell-bound, in his hay field and listen 
to the syren song of some pretender who has ob- 
tained possession of a few nice words of extraor- 
dinary size, and by long rractice has acquired a 
tact for rolling them off his oily tongue with the 


speed of an express train? There is a class of 
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who are always anxious to get of every nov- 
elty that is presented, and who have faith to be- 
lieve that each new invention is pregnant with 
great riches. They dream of wealth while under 
the soporific influence of the loquacious agent, 
and in their deceptive ecstacy can almost imagine 
themselves the prototypes of the patriarch Kil- 
mansegg, whose good fortune is described in a 
humorous poem by Thomas Hood, from which the 
following is an extract : 
“Tradition said he feathered his nest 
Through an agricultural interest 
In the golden age of farming ; 
When golden eggs were laid-by the meng 
_ And Colchian sheep wore a golden fleece, 
And golden pippins—the sterling kind 
Hesperus—now so hard to find— 
Made horticulture quite charming. 


**Moreover, he had a golden ass, 
Sometimes at stall, and sometimes at grass, 
That was worth his own weight in money— 
And a golden hive, on a golden bank, 
Where golden bees, by alchemical prank, 
Gathered gold instead of honey.’’ 


I have before me a pamphlet published in 1848, 
professing to disclose a new method of making 
manure. It claims to show how to convert al- 
most everything on the farm into a rich fertilizing 
compost, which costs next to nothing and is capa- 
ble of being increased to an unlimited. extent. 
The system is somewhat complicated, and requires 
the building of vats, drains and other appurte- 
nances. 

This pamphlet cost the owner five dollars, and 
I doubt whether he ever read it through ; and al- 
though a goodly number of farmers purchased 
the right, I have not been able to find, after 
the lapse of fifteen years, a single farm where 
this method was applied. But, says one, I ob- 
tained some good ideas from Bomer’s Method. 
No doubt of it, but would you not have obtained 
more information for the money if it had been in- 
vested in standard agrfeultural books ? 

A few years ago a new variety of corn was 
hawked about the country at a ninepence per ear, 
which was recommended to yield several hundred 
bushels to the acre. Those who tested it found 
themselves in possession of a large supply of green 
corn at harvest time, but very little of the full and 
ripe corn. A marvelous potato appeared soon af- 
ter, which was too costly to be sold by the bush- 
el, and therefore was disposed of at a certain 
i per eye. The only advantage ever derived 

rom it was the opening of the eyes of those who 
bought it. 
any farmers have been deceived by the agents 
of irresponsible nurserymen, who, with a beauti- 
ful picture-book and a smooth tongue, have 
sponged a large order from them, and then for- 
warded such trash as a nurseryman at all anxious 
for his roputation would have discarded from his 
grounds as worthless. And rather than be valled 
mean by the cheeky agent they have paid the bill 
and set the trees. How much better to take a 
day’s time and visit the grounds of some respon- 
sible nurseryman and make the selection yourself, 
and know for a certainty that you have secured 
the varieties which you desired, and which the la- 
bels on the trees represent them to be. 

It is not the intention of the writer by these re- 
marks to throw out the impression that strangers 
are always imposters. Farfromit. In many bus- 
iness transactions it is necessary to deal with 





strangers, and as t a benefit may be 

from Sauna teed a ioeicre ceomaliipes 
it is well to remember, that a new man witha new 
subject for discussion has a decided advantage in 
his favor. By constant study he has learned how 
to present his side of the subject in the most fa- 
vorable light possible. And as the same objec- 
tions will naturally arise in the minds of different 
people from hearing the same story told in the 
same manner, he has learned how to answer or 
evade every objection that is raised. Let a com- 
pany of farmers discuss the same “——s a 
themselves and they would be quite likely to ar- 
rive at a correct conclusion. 

Be suspicious of those who, by much talking, 
are determined to make you yield,—who flatter 
your pride, and who propose to give more than a 
dollar’s worth for a dollar. Let no one say that, 
because he has once been deceived, he will never 
test anything that is new. He ought tq receive 
new things with a charitable and an investigating 
spirit, but with discrimination also. VIATOR. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHAT ARE GOOD COWS? 


Mr. Epiror :—I noticed in your issue of Dee. 
19th, an article in which some one says he had a 
brother in York State, who had two cows from 
which a half-ton of butter was made annually, for 
several years, besides supporting a family of three 
persons, together with their company, so far 
as butter and milk is concerned, and made 400 
lbs. of pork! These cows are called only good, 
not extra, and no grain in their feed. 

Up here among the granite mountains we think 
that if the cows are not extra the story is. Fur- 
thermore, these cows are said to have been kept 
on a five-acre pasture, together with a horse, a 
yearling or two, and an indefinite number of calves, 
while a portion of the grass- goes to seed, and is 
not fed short in the fall. Ido not say I think 
that is a tiptop 2 mg - for it may lie spread out 
in some rich valley. But I do say I wish I owned 
one like it for a calf pasture. 

Honestly, I have no doubt but they have fine 
cows in York State, and very rich land, cultivated 
in the best manner. But if the gentleman who 
is the owner of the cows and the five-acre pas- 
ture in question would be kind enough to tell us 
the precise number of cattle he kept in said pas- 
ture, and what amount of fodder, corn, carrots, 
ruta bagas, or other green feed, the same received, 
how many months they were stabled, &c., and 
what a good cow will do there, with ordinary 
treatment, I shall be better able to form a correct 
estimate of the value of his pasture, and: also of 
what value the extra kindness is in the dairy line. 

Goshen, N. H., 1863. J. M. 





How To Catcu SHEeEP.—Never seize them by 
the wool on the back. It hurts them exceedingly, 
and in some cases has been knowm to,kill them, 
particularly in hot weather, when they are 
and fat. The best way is to avoid the wool alto- 
gether. Accustom yourself to catch them by their 
hind leg, or, what is still better, by the neck, plac- 
ing one hand under the jaws, and the other just 
back of the ears. By lifting the head in this man- 
ner, a child may hold almost any sheep, without 
danger to the animal or himself. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
oa AGRICULTURE. 

The Second Annual Report of the Commission- 
er of Agasiculture embraces a summary of his do- 
ings for the year 1863. 
he congratulates the country that during the past 
wd “a wider territory has been cultivated and a 

ger yield realized, except where drought and 
frost interfered, than during any previous year.” 
The amount of the leading agricultural staples 
— in 1863 as compared with 1862, is as 

ollows: * 


1862. 863. 
Wheat in bushels........ 1 191,068,239 
Oats in bushels.......+.. 172,520,997 174,858,167 
Corn in bushels.......++ 586 ,704,47: 449,163,894 
Hay in Pounds.......... 20,000,000 18,500,000 
Tobacco in pounds...... 208 ,807 ,078 258,462,413 
Wool in pounds......... 63,524,172 79,405,215 


The influx of foreign population has greatly in- 
creased during the past year, the report of the 
New Yérk Commissioners of Immigration show- 
ing that the number of immigrants which arrived 
at that port during the eleven months ending on 
the 30th of November, 1863, was 146,519 against 
76,306 in 1865, 

The collection of agricultural statistics, accord- 
ing to the system pursued by the Commissioner 
during the past year, has been of much impor- 
tance. The secretaries of agricultural societies 
and farmers’ clubs have furnished much informa- 
tion, and active farmers and business men of all 
professions have also lent their aid. About 2000 
circulars comprising questions have been sent 
monthly to correspondents in every State and al- 
most every settled county, and the replies, syste- 
matically arranged, have been published monthly. 
About 20,000 circulars have been issued in all, 
and 70,000 monthly reports have been sent out. 

The Commissioner sums up what has been done 
in the distribution of seeds as follows : ° 

“Pursuing what I regarded as the most judi- 
cious and satisfactory course, I imported from 
England, France, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, and 
other foreign countries, several hundred bushels 
of choice wheat and other cereal grains, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of the most valuable 
seeds for field and garden culture, including a 
large collection of such flower seeds as were 
deemed suitable for our country. These, with an 
assortment of the choicest varieties of the most 
desirable grains and vegetables grown in our coun- 
try, were spread over the country with a lavish 
hand. In addition to these about 1500 bushels of 
cotton seed were procured, packed and distributed 
mainly among the farmers of the west. There 
was, too, a very great demand made upon the de- 
— for tobacco seed, which was not readily 
‘ound in many parts of the country, but which, 
fortunately, I was prepared to supply, and by which 
the wealth of our | was increased millions 
of dollars. Of the quality of these seeds and 
their products it is sufficient to say that, in reply 
to a question proposed to all the correspondents 
of thie defartments as to the seeds, the response 
was universal that the seeds -were good and had 
niger tn satisfactory results. The whole num- 

r of packages of seeds, cereals, &c., distributed, 
is about 1,200,000. Of these, over half a million 
were sent or given directly to those applying for 
them. About 300,000 were distributed to mem- 
bers of Congress, and over 300,000 to agricultur- 


In the opening paragraph 











al societies. About 40,000 were quart packages 
of wheat and other cereal grains ; about 950,009 
garden and flower seeds; about 120,000 tobaceo 
=“, and = noe cotton, flax, &.” 

n regard to the Propagating and Experi 
Garden, the Gonunbadinan ame that Me hed ear 
fered much in former years through incompe 
and neglect ; but that these evils are now bei 
remedied as far as possible under the ma: 
ment of a gentleman every way qualified to 
on the experiments. There have been distributed 
from the Garden during the year about 25,750 ar. 
ticles, comprising vines, bulbs, cuttings and plants, 

In regard to the general scope and objects of 
this branch of the department, the Commissioner 
remarks that investigations having in view a thor. 
ough knowledge of the diseases of plants, should 
receive attention. The greatest importance of the 
grape crop has led to an extensive correspondence 
in regard to the success of different varieties in 
various parts of the country. Im connection with 
this, a collection of varieties of vines has been 
made, and illustrations given of various 1odes of 
treatment, a feature which is said to be found of 
special interest to visitors of the garden. 

The contracted limits of the present garden are 
said to retard the development of this object, and 
it is proposed to enlarge it. ‘The purposes of a 
garden, as a proper auxiliary to the department,” 
it is said, “will not be fully answered until a bot 
anical collection and museum is estabished. It is 
a source of well-founded surprise to visitors at the 
Capital of the nation, that no systematic attempt 
has been advanced having in view a museum of 
native vegetable products, or a general botanical 
garden of plants.” 

An entomologist has been engaged for the de- 
partment, and arrangements have been made to 
place on exhibition a large collection of insects, 
companied with drawing and descriptions. 

In reference to the appropriation by Congress 
of $20,000 to test the practicability of preparing 
flax and hemp as a substitute for cotton, a com- 
mission was appointed by the Agricultural Com- 
missioner, consisting of J. K. Morehead, of Penn. 
sylvania, W. M. Bailey, of Rhode Island, and J. 
M. Warder, of Ohio, who met in Washington, and 
after the transaction of some preliminary business 
adjourned to meet again, and report in detail on 
the subject. Boston Cultivator. 


THE WHEAT QUESTION. 


Upon this question, I will say that farmers who 
plowed their old ground last fall, can try the ex- 
periment without much cost. Some will fail, no 
doubt. Many will succeed, in my humble opinion, 
It is not for my interest to advise farmers to do 
what would be for their disadvantage. I have 
stated facts in my own experience. Plowing the 
ground in the fall exposes it to the frost and air, 
and insects find a cold berth. The exposure of 
the soil to air and frost prepares it to support the 
straw, or my experiment amounts to nothing. 
The same soil, treated in the same way, in all re 
spects, except it was plowed in the spring, pro- 
duced a crop of small kernels and broken backed 
straw. The other stood up like well drilled so 
diers, and produced a good kernal. . I attribute 
my success to fall plowing, early sowing, and the 
kind of manure applied in the spring. My ste 
bles are plentifully supplied with dry muck and 
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forest leaves. Upon this, during the winter, a hog 
is made to labor. He is cheated into working it 
over by a slight sprinkling of corn or acorns. 
When the manure is thrown from the stables, I 
consider manure thus made contains all the ele- 
ments requisite to grow wheat. I am satisfied 
with the result. . 

Many good farmers may doubt the propriety of 

ing the experiment. Some think there are cer- 
tain sections not adapted to wheat. ‘That is true, 
judging from past experience, when cultvated in 
the old way. Different treatment might change 
the result. That can be decided by experiment. 
Theory is often upset by practice.—z. B. in N. H. 
Jour. Agriculture. 





A New DisorDER AMONG CaTTLE.—R. W. 
Burt, of Atlanta, Ill., gives the following descrip- 
tion in the Prairie Farmer of a disease new at 
least in that section : 

The animals affected appeared to look gaunt, 
and would move and stagger and fall, in some 
cases not get-up again, or if they did, only to fall 
again and die. On examination some blood ap- 

ared about the nose and anus. The veins un- 
= the skin were very full; the spleen or melt 
was very much enlarged, and on breaking the 
thin skin, or covering, it seemed rotten. The 
liver seemed unnatural. Large fine two and 
three year old steers, and cows with young calves, 
seem to be those attacked mostly. Some fifteen 
have died. These cattle had been two or three 
weeks on very luxuriant clover meadows, full of 
seed. The same disease has appeared on an ad- 
joining farm. 

In reply, Dr. Dadd rémarks: 

From the above description I should infer that 
the disease alluded to, is, or very much resembles 
Splenic Apoplexy, a disease which has generally 
baffled the skill of those, who in this country, have 
attempted to cure it. What the conditions are, 
which favor its propagation, [am unable to de- 
termine, for I have known it to affect, equally, 
those which appeared healthy, as well as others, 
unhealthy in appearance, hence it is very difficult 
for any one to point out the direct causes of the 
affection. 





DIPTHERIA AND ITs CurEs.—The distinguish- 
ing mark of this malady from other diseases of 
the throat, is the formation of a membrane which 
increases gradually until the patient is strangled 
to death. Itis sometimes accompanied with ul- 
ceration and great bodily prostration. To pre- 
vent the formation of this membrane is to arrest 
and cure the disease. The Cincinnati Post gives 
the following simple remedy: In the early stages 
of the complaint, which is always accompanied 
with a soreness and swelling of the throat, let the 
patient use a simple solution of salt and water, 
as a gargle, every fifteen minutes. At the same 
time moisten a piece of flannel with a solution of 
the same kind, made as warm as the patient can 
bear it, and bind it around his throat, renewing it 
as often as the gargle is administered, and in the 
meantime sprinkle fine salt between the flannel 
and the neck. Use inwardly some tonic or stim- 
ulant, either separately, or if the prostration be 
greets use both together. The treatment, as may 

seen, is extremely simple, and, if used in the 
earlier stages, will effect a complete cure. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SORE EYES AND 8ORB MOUTHS IN-SHEEP. 


I. noticed in my flock of sheep, when they came u 
to the barn, that some of them had very sore eyes, an 
one of them has become entirely blind. The malady 
is still aqueting through my fiock. Many of them 
are also having very sore mouths. Those that are not 
affected with sore eyes, have sores, commencing in the 
corner of the mouth, and spreading upon the edge of 
the lip, scabbing over, and bunching out like small 
warts. Can you or any of your readcrs tell the cause 
and recommend a cure? ConsTanT READER. 

Marlow, N. H., Dec. 29, 1863. 


ReMARKS.—We hope some of our correspondents, 
who are engaged in sheep culture, will reply to the 
above. We have had considerable experience with 
sheep, but never found a disease |ike the one described 
here. 


SILK WORMS’ EGGS. \ ° 


- Fora long time I have been desirous to obtain some 


silk worms’ eggs. Can you inform me where they inay 

be obtained, or give me the slightest clue to finding 

them? I have quite a large nursery of mulbery trees, 

and wish to engage in the making of siiks, but can 

procure no silk worms. K. Mc A. 
Limington, Me. 


Remarks.—We do not know. Will some corres- 
pondent reply. 





New Recipe FoR MakinG Soap.—A corres- 
pondent of the Germantown Telegraph says: We 
have lately tried a new recipe for making soap— 
new to us at least—and as we had such success, I 
thought it would be well to send you the modus 
operandi for the housekeeper’s department of your 

aper. 

¥ our four gallons of boiling water over six 
pounds of washing soda and three pounds of un- 
slacked lime, stir the mixture well and let it set- 
tle until it is perfectly clear. It is better to let it 
set all night, as it takes some time for the sedi- 
ment to settle. When clear, drain the water off, 
cut six pounds of fat with it, and boil for two 
hours, stirring it most of the tim If it does not 
seem thin enough, put another bucket of water on 
the grounds, stir and drain off, and add as wanted 
to the boiling mixture. Its thickness can be tried 
by putting a little on a plate to cool occasionally. 
Stir in a handful of salt just before taking off the 
fire. Have-a tub ready soaked to prevent the 
soap from sticking, pour it in and let it set till sol- 
id, when you will have from the above quantity of 
ingredients, about forty pounds of nice white soap, 
at a cost of about two cents per pound. ‘/House- 
keepers, try it. 





THE Patent OrFrice.—During the past year 
the increase of the business of the Patent Office 
has more than compensated for the falling off at 
the time of the secession of the Southern States, 
and enabled the office to pay all its expenses with- 
out any further appropriation. This increase is de- 
rived chiefly from patents for labor saving ma- 
chines, sygegees | agricultural implements, the 
inventions of which have been stimulated by the 
detraction of field labor by the war. Numbers of 
—— have been issued for inventions ogcasioned 

y recent discoveries. About four hundred are 
registered solely for lamps to burn coal oil. 

Java yields the Dutch government a cool mil- 
lion annually by the traffic in birds nests. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL 
: COLLEGE. 


We have just received from President Pugh a 
copy of the catalogue of this institution for the 
past year. All the public lands to which Penn- 
sylvania is entitled for educational purposes have 
been bestowed upon this College, and its pros- 
pects for usefulness appear to be very encourag- 
ing. One hundred and forty-two students have 
attended the session just closed. That for 1864 
will open upon the 24th of February, and close on 
the 14th of the following December. The ad- 
dress of President Pugh is “Agricultural College 
P. O., Centre county, Pa.” 

Not. having leisure at this moment, for a more 
careful examination of this Fifth Annual Cata- 
logue of the institution, we think our readers will 
be interested in the following brief synopsis of its 
facts and contents, by the editor of the German- 
town Telegraph : 


At present the college is managed by five pro- 
fessors, two assistants, one teacher and five super- 
intendents. It is under the care of thirteen trus- 
tees: nine elected tri-yearly by delegates from the 
county agricultural societies of the State, and four 
ex-officio members. The course of instruction 
extends through four years. A primary depart- 
ment has been established for such as are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to enter the regular college 
course, and a fifth year for graduated students is 
added to the course. During this year, the stu- 
dent pursues some special scientific study, having 
direct reference to his immediate plans of activi- 
ty in life. The object of the college course is to 
give the student a thorough scientific knowledge, 
at the same time that he acquires a good English 
education, and becomes familiar with the practical 
operations of the farm, garden and nursery of the 
college. 

Each student is required to perform three hours’ 
manual labor daily upon the college farm; and, 
by having the students divided into four working 
details, the labor on the farm is kept up during 
twelve hours ‘daily. 

All the work of a farm of four hundred acres is 
thus performed by the students. The college 
building is now completed, and all its museums 
ard recitation rooms are ready for use. Its chem- 
ical laboratories are as csmnplitely filled with all 
the aids and appliances for analytical chemistry 
as those of any other institution in the world, and 
the course of instruction pursued is similar to that 
of the best German laboratories. The geological 
collection of the State Geologist, obtained during 
his survey of the State, is in the college museum ; 
doyaaap put puazxa 03 apeu Suiaq aiv sy10ya pue 
all the departments of instruction, so as to em- 
brace all the means and instrumentalities for ed- 
ur2‘ion in all the natural sciences, and most espe- 
soy those bearing upon the practical operatious 
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FrauDs oF SHEEP ExuisiTors.—In a report 
of a committee of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, consisting of Hon. A. B. Conger, 
J. McGraw and D. B. Hight, we find the follow- 














ing expose and rebuke of the means resortedt, 
by some exhibitors to give their sheep the ap. 
pearance of a model form which they do not pos. 
8e88 : ‘ 
It is well understood that, for the purpose of 
carrying out this system, animals designated fop 
exhibition are shorn in mid-winter, not closely nor 
evenly, but so as to hide their natural defects, or 
to give undue prominence to certain parts of the 
carcass. That they are then blanketed so as to 
prevent their taking cold, and afterwards, and for 
some little time before exhibition for sale, 
are again trimmed, the wool being left, as in the 
case of most of the animals exhibited at the fair 
in some places twice as long as in others. F 
Your committee consider this a gross deception 
upon judges who examine only by their eyes, and 
also upon farmers who are not cognizant of these 
practices, who become purchasers and undertake 
the business of breeding, and also a great source 
of injustice to such as exhibit their sheep after 
the ordinary system of shearing, as late as the 
first of June, on an average, and closely and even. 
ly shorn at that. 





For the New England Farmer, 


USE OF BONES---CROPS AND WOOL IW 
VERMONT. 


MEssks. EDITORS :—As time has come for me 
to calcine, or make fine, what bones I may have 
got together during the year past, I will tal you 
how I have done it for many years, and if you 
think best, you may give it to your readers. 

When I have got through with killing meat for 
the year, I have a 90-gallon kettle set in an arch, 
in which I cook food for my hogs, and in which I 
try out the beeves’ heads and feet. After the oil 
is taken off, I add what other bones I have to those 
in the kettle, and fill up with good strong wood 
ashes, and make the ashes barely wet, not sloppy, 
but “thick as pudding.” I then heat the mass to 
a scalding point, and keep it so, or as near as 
can, for two or three days, stirring it frequently, 
when the bones will be fine ; and if the ashes are 
really strong, and managed rightly, even the 
hoofs will all be so nearly dissolved that you can- 
not find them. 

It makes a most powerful manure. It may be 
applied in various ways; I generally mix it with 
dry leached ashes, or soil, and sow it broadcast 
on dry ground, and harrow in with grain. It 
might perhaps be so reduced as to be put in the 
hill with corn, but great care should be taken, as 
it is so strong. 

As to the crops here in Lamoille Co., the ha: 
crop was full an average one in quantity; a 
though later than usual when it was secured, the 
quality was not so bad as the time of securing 
would indicate. The wet weather, which made us 
late in getting in our hay, kept the grass growing 
at the bottom, so that, on the whole, our hay crop 
was bountiful, and of good qualitiy. 

Corn was a good crop, and sound ; oats, mid. 
dling ; wheat, a very small crop; buckwheat and 
India wheat, middling ; potatoes, very uncertais 
—some pieces very good, and some very light,— 
though I think, from what I have learned, there is 
a better crop in this county than in this State 
generally. Other roots, beans, &c., were about 
as usual, On account of the scarcity of help, there 
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was not quite the ufual amount of land under 
Itivation. 
“I need not tell you that the sheep fever rages 
high in this State. Of course you can’t help, 
knowing it. It is almost equal tothe Morus Multt- 
caulis fever, of near thirty years ago. If some 
folks don’t get their fingers nipped, then I haven’t 
been to a “‘guessin’ Institoot.” The few “smart 
ones” that stop in the right time, will make mone 
by it; but woe to the tail-enders. I rather thin 
it is parily a gum game, and some artificial oil, 
that makes, in part, the heavy fleeces. That dhere 
has been great improvement in the stock of sheep 
in this country within a few years, I don’t doubt. 
But I don’t believe that all the circumstances 
combined relating to sheep husbandry will war- 
rant the present excitement in the premises. I 
think we had better raise less gum and oil in pro- 
portion to the wool, and more wool in proportion 
to the gum and oil, than some of these high- 
priced, fancy sheep are reputed to produce. 
Johngon, Vt., Dec. 29,1863. C. WHITING. 


For the New England Farmer. 
THE BLACKBERRY. 

I have read with considerable interest the “Hor- 
ticultural Notes” of Mr. Hyde. Asa cultivator 
of small fruits, my experience has been confined 
mainly to the strawberry, which I find a profitable 
crop. I made some inquiries last summer in re- 

ard to the blackberry, and was invariably in- 
formed by men both of observation and experi- 
ence, that they would vastly rather have the itch 
than to have the blackberry in their land. In the 
month of August last, I called on Mr. Francis 
Dana, of Roxbury, the highly successful cultiva- 
tor of small fruits, and originator of the “transpa- 
rent,”—the very best white currant. 1 conversed 
with him concerning several kinds of small fruits, 
and the profits of their culture, not, however, men- 
tioning the blackberry, of which I thought I had 
sufficient proof of its worthlessness already. Next 
day, however, | accidentally met Mr. D. in Bos- 
ton. At his invitation I accompanied him to the 
horticulturel rooms, where he was carrying one or 
more boxes of the Dorchester blackberry for ex- 
hibition. This led to some conversation on the 
subject, concerning which I afterwards wrote him 
a letter. From this letter, and from statements 
which he made verbally, I deduce the following 
propositions : 

1. The Dorchester is the most profitable black- 
berry to cultivate for the market. 

2. The average price to be obtained for good 
fair berries through the season, may be safely es- 
timated at from 20 to 25 cents per box. 

3. The expense of time and labor in cultivating 
and picking them, and the expense of fertilizing 





4. Everything considered, they are the most 
profitable small fruit cultivated. 

And how can the latter proposition fail to be 
correct, if the former are ? 

Mr. Hyde estimates the average value of straw- 
berries per box at 20 cents, through the season. 
This is two cents box higher than I have usu- 
ally been informed by cultivators for Boston mar- 
ket. I sell my strawberries in the country, and 
thus save the expense of hulling. Some city mar- 
kets do not require strawberries hulled. 


blackberry would give their experience in 

to that frait, aha which ca fifetence 
of opinion seems to exist. It would be particu- 
larly interesting to hear from some one who has 
been successful. Mr. Hyde seems to consider the 
blackberry a profitable crop, and that is all. He 
speaks in much more enthusiastic language, of 
the strawberry. MonTHLy READER. 





For the New England Farmer. 


METEOROLOGICAL RECORD FOR DE- 
CEMBER, 1863. 


These observations are taken for and under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The average temperature of December was 22° ; 
ayerage midday temperature, 27°. The corres- 
ponding figures for December, 1862, were 25° and _ 
30°. Warmest day, the 4th, averaging 42°; 
coldest day, the 10th, averaging 3°. Highest 
temperature 46° ; lowest do. 2° below zero. 

Average height of mercury in the barometer 
29.36 inches; do. for December, 1862, 29.28 inch- 
es. Highest daily average 29.85 inches on the 
7th ; lowest do. 28.71 inches on the 14th. Range 
of mercury from 28.50 inches to 29.90 inches. 

Rain.or snow fell on twelve days; amount of 
snow 17.50 inches; amount of rain and melted 
snow 4 inches. Nine stormy days, with 11 inches 
snow and 1.59 inches of rain and melted snow in 
December, 1862. There were two entirely clear 
days. On six days the sky was entirely overcast. 

The changes’ of the barometer have been re- 
markable during this month—the mercury reach- 
ing a point both unusually high and low, with 
sudden chan It will be noticed that the aver- 
age is much higher than same month last year. 
The difference in temperature between December 
this year and last will be noticed. Although 
there have been no very cold nights, the average 
is, nevertheless, low. A.C. 

Claremont, N. H., Jan., 1864. 





For the New England Farmer. 
A GOOD COW. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I own an Ayrshire cow, 
raised upon my farm, now seven years old, and 
weighing about 1000 pounds, which gave during 
the year ending with the month of April, 1863, 
13,540 pounds of milk. I was in the habit of 
weighing her milk, every Monday morning, dur- 
ing the entire year, and calculating for the week, 
upon this basis. She _ during the last ten 
days of May, 1862, 650 lbs. of milk ; in the month 
of June, 2100 lbs. ; in July, 1950 lbs. ; in August, 
1800 lbs.; in September, 1650 lbs.; in October, 
1550 \bs.; in November, 1350 lbs.; in Decem- 
ber, 750 lbs.; in January, 600 Ibs. ; in February, 
480 lbs. ; in March, 360 lbs. ; in April, 300 lbs. ; 
total, 13,540 lbs; making in measure 1504 gal- 
lons. From the milk of twenty-eight days of the 
month of June, we made 96 lbs. 5 oz. of butter, 
and — the year, from her milk alone, were 
made 610 lbs. of butter. 

As I am anxious to improve my stock of cattle, 
any one having acow which will beat this, can 
find a purchaser, by addressing me, and giving 
the age, color and breed of their animal, and the 
price at which she can be obtained. 

STEPHEN SCAMMON. 





I wish some experienced cultivators of the 


Stratham, N. H., Dec. 29, 1863. 
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CATTLE MARKETS FOR JANUARY. 


The following is a summary of the reports for the four weeks 
ending January 13, 1864: 


NUMBER AT MARKET. . 





Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Fat Hogs. 
Dec. 2. .e0e.. — 4267 50 1400 
© BO...cccee 1010 3136 _ 2000 
Jan. 6........1088 3063 ~ 2000 
$6 18....00- 526 3106 30 — 
Total..... 5,399 13,572 70 5,400 


The following table exhibits the number of cattle and sheep 
from each State for the last four weeks, and for the correspond- 
ing four weeks last year ; also the total number since the first of 
January, of each year: 






THIS YEAR. LAST YEAR. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maite. occccccccccccccccccecc A467 2458 1148 3731 
° 1898 827 1055 

3,848 2630 2044 

1957 243 1280 

770 222 637 

Western States...........++-.1902 1888 1318 1708 
Canada. ...cccccccsccccccceceselSZ 758 271 863 
Total, last four weeks......-..5,399 13,572 6,659 12,213 

Total, since Jan. 1,(2 weeks,). 2,614 6,369 2,329 65, 
PRICES. 

Dec.23. Dec.30. Jan. 2, Jan. 9. 

Beef, 1st, 2d, 3d qual.....54@84  53@85 649 6 @9 
“ ex. and premium...83@9 83@9 93494 93@10 
Sheep and lambs, ¥ ...544@74 654G74 6 G73 63@38 
Swine, stores, w’sale..... @7 @7 _ - 
se ad retail......74@84 74@84 — 7 @84 
Live fat hogs......+s00+. @7 6j@7 @7 _ 
Beef hides, ¥ th.........9 G9 9494 9 @9h 9 GOL 

Pelts, sheep & lambs... .$2}@24 $2}G@2) $3 $3 


REMARKS.—The two last marketssof 1863 were dull and 
although the amount of stock sold was considerably leas 
that for the last two weeks of 1862; while the first two 
of this year were quite brisk, and pious have advanced 

“W tb. on beef, and more than that on sheep, with quick sales, 


SALES OF WESTERN CATTLE, 
W. Scollans & Ce., sold to G. Davis 20 i steers 
=. each, ny a 4 “i - vag oF +36 sk: 
me, 10 at 8 at c sk; and 
iT to G. Wildes. 1681 Be. each at Dice, BA ot as a8 ye bet 
son, 1494 ths. each, at 934c, 34 sk; and 4, of 1620 Ibs, * 106, 
shrink. 


i le 


yond 
“tl ge 


Statistics for the Year 1863: 


According to our weekly reports the following numbers a 
live stock have been sold at these markets during the year 1863, 
compared with those of 1862: 

Whole Number. ——_ 
1863. 1862. ee 


Cattle of all kinds.........110,815 98,218 can 
Sheep and lambs.........250,597 229,198 4728 
Veal calves...... ecccceees 16,005 10,000 302 
Fat hogs...... ecccccccceee 68,891 55,000 1300 1058 
Shotes and pigs..... oeeeeees22,950 46,000 244 835 


Sources or Suppiy.—The following table exhibits the number 
of cattle and sheep arriving at market, from several States, for 
each quarter of the past ae 








. 
Quarter 
ending Me. N. H. vt. ‘Mass ae ¥. West. Ca, 
Mar. 26, 2423 2274 5928 1596 474 7085 79 
June 25, 654 1952 2683 1545 78 7709 
Sept. 30, 7262 4514 7820 363 1206 =, 441 1350 
c, 30, 9927 6425 12,050 932 1607 8708 2498 
This year, 20,206 15,165 28,481 4436 3365 34,044 478 
Last year, 12,501 9,958 31,206 3360 3603 35,405 1885 
Quarter 
ending Me. N. H. VE. "lien, Nor.N.Y. HA Cc, 
Nov. 26, 1971 5684 8820 10,292 1299 8196 @ 
June 25, 689 8936 15,677 3279 1442 3824 gM 
Sept. 30, 18,138 8924 38.544 3271 8704 3587 18,173 
Dec. 30, 11,925 11,516 28,573 1701 5547 4024 bilan 
This year, 32,723 35,060 91,614 18,489 16,990 19,631 96,199 
Last year, 31,169 22,946 95,495 14,878 11,846 19 927 32,087 


TRANSPORTATION.—The cattle and sheep fave reached the 
market by the several railaoads, boats, &c., in the following 
proportion: 








Quarter CATTLE. 
ending Fitch. Lowell Eastern Worcester On foot ond 
and Me. boats, 
March 26, 5520 3999 2441 7103 796 
June 25, 3468 2169 882 8020 383 
Sept. 30, 7114 7067 4379 11354 3982 
Dec. 30, 10731 10026 7006 8717 5668 
Total, 26,833 23,251 14,708 35,194 10,829 
SHEEP. 
March 26, 19523 6566 1981 8413 -— 
June 25, 22180 7413 40 3804 12% 
Sept. 30, 38540 35657 6490 3445 15158 
Dec. 30, 25506 31931 14028 4325 4876 
Total, 105,749 81,567 22,539 19,987 20,755 


During the first half of the year there was a large advance in 
the price of beef; equal to three cents # tb., according to out 
yp rg on the various qualities. That is, our figures 

4 @74¢, Jan.jl, and 8 @ 1034¢ # b., April 23. During the last 
a months prices have been much more uniform. Our highest 
weekly quotations for extra beeves have been as follows: 


1st Quarter. 2d Quarter, 3d Quarter. 4th Quarter. 
7T'gc, 2 w’ks. H+ 7 weeks. 7c, 6 weeks. 8%c,7 weeks. 
1% “ 9% 1 “ 9% 2 “ 9 3 

8 $ « 10% i ss 8% 6 % 8 & 
8% 2 10 “ ox 2: 
8% 1 “ 

9% 1 * 

Last year the highest prices for extra beef were: 

1st Quarter. 2d Quarter. 3d Quarter. 4th Quarter. 
7c, Sweeks. Tigc,l week. Tc, lweek. 63¢c, 5 weeks. 
6% “ “ 6 7 «© 6 hen 
6% 2 6% 8 6% 6&6 * 7 8. 


Notwithstanding the high prices offered for beef this year the 
ae 2 quality of the Western stock, in particular, has been 





very much below that of former years, 








